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NOTES OF THE WEEK. | This universal civilian service announcement seems 
to have been for most people the surprise and tittilation 


“To-day we behold the new Cabinet complete. 
all—to- 


It is compact of four regular members, 

day—-open and avowed obligationists . . . and 
one' of the chief acts they design is to lay 
hold of civilians and civilian labour.’’ These 


were the opening lines of the first Note of the 
SatuRDAY Review last Saturday. On the following 
Tuesday the Prime Minister announced that the Gov- 
ernment intended to bring in a universal civilian 
national service bill. It is not very often a prediction 
is allowed to come true quite so hot foot. Prophecy 
would, indeed, soon become rather uninteresting if the 
event followed the anticipation at this speed. We may 
be allowed perhaps to call it our week-end prediction ; 
but we shall not try to repeat the performance 
immediately. 


The new civilian service is to be presided over by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham, and it will, naturally, be administered quite apart 
from the obligatory Military Service Acts already in 
force. We are all Conscriptionists now with a ven- 
geance. Everyone is asking the age limit. In Germany 
it begins at sixteen and ends at sixty so far as boys and 
men are concerned, whilst the women are preserved as 
“Voluntaryists ’’, free to contribute their own ‘‘ spon- 
taneous uprising of a people’’. Other questions sug- 
gest themselves in this connection : for example, what 
will become of all the exemption badges that have 
adorned the coats of great numbers of people at home, 
hundreds of tons of them? And will the new director 
of civilian service make any distinction between those 
who spontaneously uprose in August 1914 and those 
who are going to be conscriptionally upraised in 1917? 
Will the former get more half-holidays or an occasional 
second cut off the joint when the meat ration comes? 
They had better not expect too much, for it sometimes 
happens in war that the first shall be last and the last 
first. But Mr. Neville Chamberlain will see to all this, 


no doubt. 


of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. But he began neces- 
sarily with the peace question. Here Mr. Lloyd George 
said what Russia and France and Italy had already 
made known. His tone was not quite so ironic as the 
French reply, which we refer to elsewhere—the French 
excel in a delicate piercing irony—but restitution, 
reparation and security from further Prussian aggres- 
sion, we must have these, he says, before we can sit 
down at the peace board. Lord Curzon’s fine survey 
in the House of Lords covered the same ground. An 
interesting incident is that the Allies have reached, 


independently, identical decisions. 


Other important points in the Prime Minister’s 
speech related to mines and shipping : for the purposes 
of the war they are to be nationalised—we are all 
collectivists now, as we are all conscriptionists. The 
Government also intend to deal drastically with pro- 
fiteering. They regard the removal of misunderstand- 
ing with Ireland as ‘‘a war measure of the first im- 
portance ’’. And they mean soon to call the Dominions 
to an Imperial Conference. The old word ‘‘ Colonies °’ 
drops out. It is a rousing and full programme. 


The German Peace Note, available earlier by wire- 
less, was published in English in the Press on Wed- 
nesday. It explains that ‘‘in the most formidable war 
known to history ’’ Germany and her Allies have given 
proof of their indestructible strength in winning con- 
siderable successes at war. ‘‘ Their unshakable lines 
resist ceaseless attacks of their enemies’ arms’’. The 
latest events are declared to justify a continuance of 
this resistance, and in general the ‘‘ hope of fresh suc- 
cess’’. We further learn that ‘‘not for an instant 
have they swerved from the conviction that the respect 
of the rights of other nations is not in any degree in- 
compatible with their own rights and legitimate in- 
terests ’, a conviction that prepares us for the solemn 
disclaimer of ‘‘ any responsibility before mankind 
and history’, if the struggle should continue. 
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The replies to this document have revealed the abso- 
lute unanimity and firm resolution of the Allies. They 
are interesting as showing also the varying expres- 
sions of national temperament. Russia in a semi- 
official Note of 14 December goes straight to the point, 
reducing the German thesis to a few simple sentences, 
denouncing the German outrages of terror and violence, 
and proclaiming in stark, brief language that the pro- 
posal is unacceptable because ‘‘the peace offered by 
Germany is a snare for public opinion’’. The French 
reply shows that mastery of literary form character- 
istic of our neighbours. 
ironical. 


Italy, like Russia, has set a face of steel to the 
German offer. ‘‘ None of the Allies’’, said Baron 
Sonnino on Monday in the Italian Chamber, ‘‘ could in 
any way take into consideration any condition offered 
to it separately.’”’ He condemned the ‘‘tone of 
boasting and insincerity’’ of the enemy ‘‘ Notes”’, 
and in a fine passage declared that the Allies must 
avoid ‘‘a false mirage of vain negotiations’’. The 
Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. The unity of all 
the Entente Powers is complete: if anything, Germany 
has helped by her latest move to draw them still more 
closely together. 


Verdun, a symbol of splendid and unflinching re- 
sistance, has been turned into a symbol of victory, and 
that at the very moment when the Germans were 
announcing to the whole world their invincibility. If 
the German Crown Prince won the crown of oak 
leaves for failing before Verdun, the amount of grand 
iron crosses for this latest ‘‘ strategic retreat’’ must, 
in fairness, be colossal. The ground gained in this 
decisive victory is nearly two miles in depth on a front 
of over six miles. On 24 October the French took 
the inner circle of heights round the town and Dou- 
aumont; last Friday week they secured the outer circle 
and Hardaumont. 


The whole affair occupied only a few hours. The 
details of the attack had been carefully prepared 


It is at once lucid and | 


| 
| 


beforehand; the French guns were massed and the © 


army of aeroplanes flew above when the advance all 
along the line took place at the appointed hour. On 
the other side, with no single aeroplane over the 
French lines, the artillery was largely misdirected 
and no curtain fire could stop these Frenchmen. 
Through fire and mud ‘‘they had to carry’’, says 
An Eyewitness in the Times, “all along their front 
a first system of at least three trenches, to say noth- 
ing of a further network extending to the limit of 
their advance. And yet they did it, and did it with 
consummate ease’’. The certainty of victory was in 
the air from the beginning, though our Allies had 
four divisions against the German five. One French 
division was in reserve and did not come into action. 
The German guns kept up their bombardment through- 
out, and the barrage fire was incessant, but their 
forces were totally demoralised; the retreat speedily 
became a rout, as is clearly shown by the very large 
proportion of prisoners captured. Prisoners were 
taken from every single regiment known to have 
fought or run among the German divisions. They 
totalled, by early estimates, 10,000 men, while eighty 
guns were captured or destroyed. 


Poivre Ridge on the left was strongly fortified with 
armoured cement and barbed wire, but its top was 
reached in a single hour, and its capture had a decisive 
effect on the German moral throughout the battle line. 
General Nivelle’s farewell of the Germans round 
Verdun proves, as he said, the moral and material 
ascendancy of the Second Army over the enemy. Our 
Allies have not only pushed back the Germans some 
miles, but have also gained a series of dominating 
heights. 


On Saturday further progress was made, and the 
village of Bézonvaux was carried, while a violent 


attack on the Poivre Ridge was completely repulsed, 
The German counter-moves have gained nothing, the 
occupation of the Chambrettes Farm close to Louve. 
ment being only momentary. The new positions are 
being maintained and the enemy losses in men and’ 
material are being added to every day. French expert 
comment on Tuesday last estimated the prisoners as 
equivalent in number to one division, and the killed 
and wounded as equal to another; 115 guns and 119 
machine guns, all available for use against the enemy, 
have been taken, and in the counter-attacks the enemy 
lost 284 officers, who allowed themselves to be cap. 
tured. Germany the invincible has received a smash- 
ing blow, and one that will have a wide effect on the 
temper of her army and people. 


As already stated in the Saturpay Review, the 
entry of Roumania into the war was not in consonance 
with the best military opinion; and it is only fair to 
bear this truth in mind, since the Prime Minister 
spoke on Tuesday of it as a blunder. It was a 


| grave error in judgment, though it was advised from 


the best possible motives. It may also be regarded as 
a piece of ill-luck. The Allies had some good luck in 
the very early stages of the war: but, since then, the 
luck has mainly been against them, and Roumania is 
an example of this. As it is now, we cannot reason- 
ably hope for more than the saving of the north-eastern 
portions of the country. It is to be feared that a good 
deal of foodstuff has not been destroyed effectually 
which should have been destroyed; but we may hope 
that the oil wells are mainly out of action for some 
time to come. 


Mr. Lloyd George well said that the Roumanian 
misadventure meant, at the worst, a prolongation of 
the war: that, we believe, is correct. Rescuing the 
brave, but ill-equipped, Roumanians has disturbed the 
preparations for a Russian offensive in 1917. We are 
not, moreover, altogether easy about the future move- 
ments of the German Armies which have overrun 
Wallachia. They may be looking longingly towards 
the Greek theatre ; but there is no immediate danger. 


A constant difficulty in this war, owing to the 


_ number of campaigns and the remoteness and obscurity 


of many of the operations, is for even intelligent 
observers to appreciate the work done by distant Allies. 
But even in our enthusiasm over this splendid French 
feat we ought not to overlook the efforts of Russia on 
behalf of the Roumanians. The Russian Armies have 
been nothing if not loyal towards their Allies in 
difficulty. The stroke by Russia for Italy when the 
Austrians were severely pressing that Power was quite 
one of the most chivalrous acts—as well as one of the 
most effective—during the war. Russia’s stroke for 
Roumania, however, has been not a_ whit less 
chivalrous. Had it not been for this latter effort, it is 
impossible to feel sure the brave Roumanian Armies 
might not have been entirely broken up. Russia never 
hesitates when her friends are hard-pressed. It is this 
kind of conduct that binds the Allies with bonds that 
endure. The friendship of nations may not have 
entered into scientific German calculations, but it is an 
oot of value, as Germany will find presently to her 
urt. 


Has Germany a friend on earth to-day, either among 
her Allies or lieges or among neutrals? It is doubtful. 
She certainly has her admirers in one or two neutral 
countries, in China, and in Spain, but are they not 
admirers merely in the sense of people who wonder 
at her? The admiration of friendship is scarcely 
secured by means of paid agents such as she employs 
—with, we admit, skill. As for her allies or lieges, 
they, as all the world can easily see, are simply bound 
to her by fear. Bulgaria, Austria, and Turkey are 
Teutophil because they are Teutophobe. So long as 
the war lasts, and Germany holds her own, it may not 
make much difference whether the bond is one of fear 
or one of love. But it may make a mighty difference 


to Germany at the end of the war; and we cannot but 
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think that at the settlement—and after the settlement 
—Germany will suffer through having no friends but 
fearful friends. We do not share the view that in the 
evolution of nations nothing but the mailed fist really 
matters for success. At this stage, no doubt, force 
and skill are the practical weapons; but later it is quite 
possible that the scientific German will discover that 
also it pays to be human and to have a friend or two in 
the world. 


The news concerning General Maude’s advance is 
good. He has seized the whole of the Hai stream to 
within two and a half miles of Kut, at the cost of small 
casualties. But we must bear in mind that this expedi- 
tion is now only to be regarded as quite a minor one. 
No great issues hang upon it to-day. 


On the Belgian front a system of flooding has 
reduced materially the chances of a German attack. 
By means of the Yser, the Yser Canal and artificial 
inundations, over a mile of water has been interposed 
between the two armies, according to the special cor- 
respondent of the United Press of America. The 
Belgians are thus free from infantry attacks and have 
only to meet artillery bombardments. ‘‘ The German 
hunting in water-work ”’ is a drollery of which Falstaff 
approves, but which would hardly commend itself to 
that practical nation. 


Greece has already felt the pinch of the blockade. 
On Friday in last week a Cabinet Council presided 
over by the King accepted the ultimatum of the Allies, 
which involves the removal of the Army from Thessaly 
and the transportation of the artillery to the Pelopon- 
nesus. The movements for the evacuation of Northern 
Greece began the next day. But another Note re- 
mains to be presented to the Greek Government deal- 
ing with the outrages of 1 and 2 December. Mean- 
while a warrant has been issued for the arrest of M. 
Venizelos on a charge of ‘‘high treason’’ and of 
“libel ’’ against the Greek General Staff in the weekly 
paper he founded last March. In view of this step 
the Prime Minister’s announcement in the House con- 
cerning Greece on Tuesday last is welcome: ‘‘ We 
mean to take no risks there. We have decided to take 
definite and decisive action, and I think it has suc- 
ceeded. We have decided also to recognise the agents 
of that great Greek statesman, M. Venizelos.’’ 


It was too late for us last week to mention Major 
W. Redmond’s speech last Friday on the work of the 
British Army on the Somme, and at the time the 
article ‘‘ The Meaning of the Somme ”’ was printed in 
the Review we had no idea that the question was likely 
to be raised in Parliament. Major Redmond’s speech 
was a fine uplifting performance indeed, and we should 
say that it fairly put a close to the attempt to belittle 
the extraordinary achievement of the British Army in 
France. Belittling a feat like that of Beaumont Hamel, 
and carping at the ‘‘ slowness ”’ of the Army’s progress 
there, and covert sneers at the leadership are greater 
offences—and more dangerous offences—than pacifism 
and the like. Why should Mr. Bertrand Russell be 
forbidden to lecture in the country if Mr. Lynch is 
freely allowed to hold forth in the House of Commons ? 
There is no reply to this question which can satisfy 
logic or common sense. The new Government will 
certainly lose its reputation if it allows this kind of 
levity to go on. 


A member of Parliament was allowed in Parliament 
this week to suggest that the British casualties on the 
Somme and Ancre from July till now are approxi- 
mately equal to the huge total—ciose on three-quarters 
of a million—the Germans are reported to have lost. It 
is utterly untrue. Why is not this untruth, constantly 
Passing from lip to lip, censored and stamped out? 
We are perfectly well aware of the facts, and they 
bear no relation to these casualty fictions. 


It is, no doubt, a singular innovation for a Cabinet 


exclude absolutely the Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty, the two supreme 
departments of war; but the dominant consideration 
in forming this Cabinet was to keep it as small as pos- 
sible, and to disencumber its members of departmental 
duties. As to the heads of the Admiralty and the War 
Office, better men could not have been chosen. Sir 
Edward Carson at the Admiralty is a most interesting 
and fresh experiment. And we imagine a great success 
for Lord Derby at the War Office. There will be no 
civilian lectures on strategy for the higher education 
of commanders-in-chief whilst he rules there. 


The Government has already introduced a New 
Ministries and Secretaries Bill. It brings into being 
new Ministries of Food, Shipping, and Labour. The 
first two have very wide powers, and are to cease 
twelve months after the conclusion of the war. The 
Shipping Controller can regulate and control any 
vessel available for the needs of the country, and take 
any steps which he thinks good for providing and 
maintaining an efficient supply of shipping. The Food 
Controller has similar powers to deal with the supply 
and production of food. The Ministry of Labour is 
permanent, and will take over the powers of the Board 
of Trade to deal with questions ogee, | concilia- 
tion, Labour Exchanges, Trade Boards, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and industrial peace under the Muni- 
tions of War Act. Further, for the period of the war 
and six months afterwards, the limit on the number of 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries is suspended. They 
may be appointed for Foreign Affairs, War, and 
the Board of Trade, but not more than two 
Secretaries in each Ministry can be in_ the 
House at the same time. The Act also regularises 
the position of the Parliamentary Secretary to the Air 
Board and the Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs, who 
acts as Minister of Blockade. These measures are 
largely designed to relieve an overworked Board of 
Trade. We hope that their result will be more 
efficiency. 


The Food Controller issued a special order on 
Monday night enabling three-course dinners to be 
served on Christmas Day in hotels and restaurants 
between 12 and 3.30; but, if advantage is taken of 
this by the hotel or restaurant, only two-course meals 
can be served in the remaining hours. The stomach 
misunderstood is, says Balzac, a sadder business 
than genius misconceived. But, so long as the food 
is sound, we see no great hardship in the reduction of 
its variety. The idea that a long array of food is 
necessary for the promotion of festivity may be a 
national superstition, but it is not creditable to the 
national brains. To eat too little food, on the other 
hand, is equally a mistake, and an able novelist some 
years since ascribed the Irish turn for disaffection to 
the fact that they did not take proper meals. The 
potato as a piéce de résistance he considered an 


irritant. 


‘‘ Law is a shrewd pickpurse, and. the lawyer, as I 
heard one say wittily not long since, is like a 
Christmas-box which is sure to get whosoever loseth. 


‘‘ So wishing you as heartily as to myself (according to 
the instant season ahd the old compliments 
England) a merry Christmas, and consequently a 
happy New Year, I subscribe myself your entirely 
devoted servant, J. H.’’ , 
Howell: ‘‘ Familiar Letters ’’, 1621, ahd St. Innocent’s 


Day, 1654. 


Lord Ebury addresses to us this week some remarks 
about Lord Haldane and Viscount Grey, and particu- 
larly enquires whether we designedly left out of our 
notes last week on the latter the question of the 
Declaration of London. That Declaration, however, 
has been more than once emphatically condemned in 


' the Sarurpay Review. On the whole, in regard to 


ex-Ministers, at the present time a good line is: 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
PEACE FEELERS, AND THE REAL GOAL OF 
GERMANY. 


"HE new Government has made a strong start; it 
looks almost like sprinting in the first lap of 
a three-mile race. When, last Saturday, we stated 
that the Cabinet intended to lay hold of civilians and 
civilian labour and conscribe them for the war, we did 
not expect that the new sweeping measure would be 
formally announced three days later. No wonder Lord 
Crewe, who has never been accustomed to ‘‘ push and 
go’’ on this scale, pleaded in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday for just a littie ‘‘ deliberation ’’ presently. 
But the chief interest in the start of the new Govern- 
ment has been in regard, of course, to the question of 
the German peace feelers. After the reply of Russia 
to the German peace Note, and in substance the 
identical replies of France and Italy, there could be no 
doubt as to what would be the attitude of the British 
Government. The only difference could be some 
slight one in the style of wording between the 
announcements, reflecting the national temperaments 
respectively of the four Allies. Russia’s reply takes 
the stark form of ‘‘ a categorical refusal . . . to enter, 
under present conditions, into any peace negotiations 
whatever. . . . A lasting peace will be possible only 
after a decisive victory over the military power of the 
enemy.’’ France claims her right ‘‘ to denounce this 
trap... an attempt to split up the Allies and to 
demoralise the people’’. ‘‘I have simply to stand 
here ’’, says Mr. Lloyd George, speaking for the 
British Empire, ‘‘to give a clear and definite support ”’ 
to the statements of France and Russia. And he adds 
that, before peace negotiations can be entered into, 
there must be ‘‘ complete restitution, full reparation, 
and effectual guarantees’’. There is not in substance 
an atom of difference between the Allied replies. Not 
ene of them by any means slams and bolts the door on 
peace, or proposes the destruction of Germany; but 
not one of them falters in the least perceptible degree 
in an iron resolution to see Belgium, Poland, Serbia, 
and Roumania righted before negotiations are entered 
on. There is no brutal boasting or insane menace, and 
the irony in the Allied response, which the German 
Note irresistibly invites, is kept within strict bounds. 
So closes the preliminary round in this new German 
campaign. 
discussing Germany’s peace intrigues and 
peace terms—and henceforth these are sure to be 
repeated in varying artful forms from time to time so 
long as the struggle lasts—we ought to try to get a 
clear idea of why it was that Germany went to war in 
August 1914. At present there is no exact agreement 
among the people and the statesmen of the Allied and 
of the neutral countries on this question. The 
opponents of Germany are quite agreed—except for. a 
few eccentric and warped minds—first, that Germany 
forced on the war; and, secondly, that she did so in 
order to dominate Europe and paralyse her most 
formidable rivals there, Russia, France, and Great 
Britain. So far we are virtually all agreed in this 
country, and it is probable that the vast majority of 
people, informed and uninformed, in the Ai(llied 
countries take the same general view. The domination 
of Europe, if we remember rightly, was the phrase 
used by Mr. Asquith in his revelation on 3 October 
1914 at Cardiff as to the treaty offered to, and declined 
by, Germany in 1912. But he did not try to explain 
why she desired to dominate Europe. Mr. Asquith 


did not suggest that Germany actually desired to take 
the whole of Russia in Europe, France, and Great 


| Britain, besides lesser Powers, prisoners and turn them 
into German provinces, after the example of Rome, 
We imagine no one with intelligence believes in quite 
such a super-Cesar, super-Napoleon design as that, 
What, then, was her true project in requesting or 
expecting Great Britain to stand aside and suffer her 
to work her will at her own time on Europe? The 
right reply, substantially, we believe, is given in the 
phrase coined by M. André Chéradame—‘ From 
Hamburg to the Persian Gulf ’’. M. Chéradame is the 
author of the most remarkable book on the war which 
we have examined since August 1914. It has just 
been ably translated by Lady Frazer and is issued by 
Mr. John Murray. The name of his book is “ The 
Pan-German Plot Unmasked ”’, and though we cannot 
agree with everything in it—certainly not with his 
proposed cure, namely, the setting up in Europe of a 
Jugo-Slav United States as a barricade against future 
aggression by Germany eastwards-—we have no doubt 
the main thesis is right: her plan, devised years before 
the war with great care and scientific forethought, is 
to Germanise an immense belt of territory and popula- 
tion, from the North Sea clean away without a break 
or lacuna of any sort, to the Persian Gulf. We do not 
believe she has ever seriously meant to take—at least, 
not to hold—Paris, Petrograd, and London, any more 
than she has meant to take New York and the United 
States and conscribe them: her design has merely 
been to paralyse France, Russia, and Great Britain— 
France and Russia to start with, and, later, Great 
Britain—and then pave her way securely to the East. 
We can easily agree with M. Chéradame that, once 
she has got this tremendous and impregnable iron way 
to the Persian Gulf complete, Germany can comfortably 
go further and bring the East generally into her 
gorgeous fee. The whole of Asia Minor, Egypt, 
together with those parts of India and China to which 
she may take a fancy, would drop like ripe plums into 
her lap with this highway in her grip and the Great 
Powers of Europe half-stung to death. M. Chéradame 
may be something of a zealot over his thesis, and it 
may be admitted that here and there he describes as 
proofs things which are, correctly speaking, not proofs, 
but evidence in his favour. But he is no amateur 
foreiga politician and map-maker. He has, we know, 
devoted the best part of his life to studying this Pan- 
German movement, and has brought to the task a 
powerful understanding. In order to gather evidence 
and to understand the whole question he has sojourned 
in very many European and Asiatic towns and collected 
a great amount of information, visiting, among other 
countries, Austro- Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Roumania, Serbia, Turkey, China, Indo 
China, and Japan, etc. We believe he is right in 
assuming that the policy, often declared openly, of the 
‘* Alldeutscher Verband ”’ answers mainly to the plan of 
the Kaiser. To carry out the full German plan, Austro- 
Hungary has to be absorbed, Serbia and Roumania 
have to be annulled, Bulgaria and Turkey—with 
Greece—have to be reduced to the status of provinces 
of Germany, the mighty Suzerain Power. Such is the 
proposition, and a glance at the map shows that 
immense headway has already been made. Austro- 
| Hungary is practically absorbed—the grip Germany 
| has got of that Power has often been referred to in 
the Sarurpay Review, and we have long regarded it as 
one of the most dangerous of the enemy’s feats. 
| Serbia has been, for the time at least, annulled; 
Roumania is fast going the same way, whilst Turkey 
| and Bulgaria are submissive vassals. 
It is true that Germany has failed to carry out the 
other part of her vast design. She has not paralysed 
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France, Russia, or Great Britain, and she has been 
disappointed in Italy. Indeed, as we point out in 
another article, Germany has not had against these 
Powers anything like so successful a year as she has 
been boasting about. She is rather sick within, whilst 
without she lias had a terrible battering on the Somme 
and just now a hurricane defeat at Verdun. In other 
words, the ‘‘ domination of Europe ’’ has gone wrong; 
But, to be frank, the ‘‘ Hamburg to the Persian 
Gulf ’’ design has fared so far far too well for us to 
jeer at. 

Were Germany to make peace even by retiring from 
France, Belgium, and Poland, and from Roumania, 
and by making no further concessions, there is not the 


_ smallest doubt that, as M. Chéradame argues, she 


would yet remain a great and perilous Power. She 
would certainly return to her splendid and carefully 
conceived plan. Were the Allies to make peace with 
Germany without at ieast divorcing her from Austro- 
Hungary, they would soon have to start all their work 
over again. 

The Eastern designs of Germany are really beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. The evidence is too long and 
manifold to be questioned. But it does not for a 
moment follow, as hasty minds have of late supposed, 
that, because Germany’s heart is set towards the 
Persian Gulf, we must divide up our strength more 
than we have already done and strike her there. 
Where she is vulnerable, and finally vulnerable—and 
where we have the growing means to strike her down 
—is here in the West. 


THE MAP—AND OTHER THINGS. 


COOL envisagement of the war position is 

exceedingly important just now. In the late 
stages of any great struggle the moral factors are 
decisive; rough old Hindenburg, in his direct way, 
condensed the truth in an epigram when he said the 
strongest nerves would win. Nothing enervates so 
much as rapid alternation of ill-grounded hope and 
irrational gloom, and we have had enough in this 
country both of the professional pessimist and the 
radiantly ignorant prophet of good. For the moment 
a rather dangerous confidence is in the air; three weeks 
ago the air of Westminster was mephitic with sinister 
suggestion. These moods are immediately reflected 
in popular talk, and as the masg of people can 
only judge of the war from printed matter, a bad attack 
of nerves on the part of a few score of alarmed 
gossips is communicated to millions. Whatever the 
future may be, it is certain to call for all the stoicism 
the nation possesses, and the most wholesome sedative 
is the plain truth. 

The truth, unfortunately, is hard to seek; it can only 
be expressed in generalities and is far less sensationally 
interesting than the stories of ‘‘ distinguished 
neutrals ’’, who tell in one week that Germany is at 
her last gasp, and the next week that her reserves are 
barely tapped. It is only by taking a long view that 
we can reach anything like a just appreciation of the 
War position apart from the war map. If we admitted 
Bethmann-Hollweg’s reasoning, of course, the year 
which is closing would be one of unredeemed dis- 
appointment. A moderate belt of territory has been 
regained in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia; Monastir 
and its hinterland have been regained; there are a few 
hundred square kilometres to the credit of the Allies in 
France and Austria, and some thousands in German 
East Africa. On the other hand, Germany has overrun 
a great part of Roumania; as far as land and spoil are 
concerned the advantage is immensely on her side. 

But, whatever German writers and speakers may 
Say, the German General Staff knows quite well that 
Success or failure in war cannot be expressed in such 
terms, and for it the last twelve months must have 
been anything but satisfactory. Let us consider for a 


moment what were the calculations of Germany a year 
ago. She had crushed Serbia and linked up with 
Bulgaria and Turkey; she had, she believed, disabled 
Russia; she proposed to apply to France the methods 
she had found so efficacious at Gorlice. At the best 
she hoped from the Verdun offensive something in the 
nature of a decision; at lowest, she firmly believed 
that she could reduce France to a mood of sheer 
despair, in which her voice would be raised for peace. 

Verdun was not merely a failure; it was a disaster. 
It was matched on a smaller scale by the failure of the 
Austrian offensive in the Trentino, a twin undertaking 
bearing all the signs of Prussian stage-management. 
Not less serious was the miscalculation on the Eastern 
front. The German General Staff built all its plans 
on the assumption that the line could be held with a 
certain minimum of troops. Russia, showing un- 
expected vigour, broke the line and inflicted on the 
Austro-Germans losses in prisoners alone equivalent to 
nearly ten army corps. The naval Battle of Jutland 
came to emphasise these reverses, and the Somme 
Battle imposed on the enemy losses of the most serious 
kind. There and at Verdun the combined French and 
British casualties were largely exceeded by the 
German. 

The mistake made by many observers in this country 
was to construe Germany’s very real embarrassments 
as symptoms of impending military bankruptcy. 
Liabilities may vastly exceed assets; but in war, as in 
business, a great show may be made by a clever 
manipulator in such circumstances, and there is 
always the chance of a successful flutter re-establishing 
a shaky concern. The Roumanian adventure was 
undertaken in the spirit of the resolute punter. Un- 
questionably it was a wise decision on Germany’s part 
to mass all her available resources against the most 
recent recruit of the Allies. Much futility has been 
talked and written as to the purely political character 
of this stroke, as if the German Government had no 
other object but to boom its war loan, to put its 
population into a good temper, and to impress neutrals. 
Attack was clearly the best and, indeed, the only form 
of defence; valuable supplies were to be gained. 
Besides it is all part of the Hamburg to Persian Gulf 
plan. The annihilation of the Roumanian Army 
—and it would have been annihilated but for the 
stalwart assistance of Russia, tendered in a measure 
vastly in excess of all promises—was alone warrant 
enough for the employment of great forces. 

Roumania has been vanquished, her army no longer 
exists for the moment; the German success, so far as 
it goes, is complete. But the humiliation and human 
tragedy of the thing apart, its significance is only 
secondary. The main point is that Germany’s com- 
mitments are rather enlarged than diminished by the 
venture, and her assets are shrinking while those of 
the Allies tend to increase. 

Germany has now, as never before, to sustain her 
Allies; without her, Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey must 
collapse ; on her, demands for men, for money, for guns 
and ammunition, for leading and organising energy, 
multiply with each month. Meanwhile the blockade, 
or, rather, the inevitable conditions which the active 
pressure of the British Navy only accentuates, is 
sapping her energies and producing among her people 
a spirit full of peril. The danger, in our opinion, is 
not of revolt—the German riots, but does not rebel— 
it is rather of a fatalistic pessimism almost as terrible 
to authority as mutiny. We see many traces of it in 
incidents in Germany; it is in some degree visible at 
the front. The brilliant French exploit at Verdun was 
hardly conceivable a year ago; similar results might 
have been gained, but at how much greater a cost? 

On the other side there is, we are sure, folly in the 
facile assumption that Germany is defeated in any real 
sense. She is not even frustrated in her lesser 
ambitions; the larger aims were abandoned long ago. 
She has force-in plenty for a war of pure defence, and 
as for the economic and financial factors, all history, 
and especially Prussian history, warns us against 
reposing too much faith in the power of hunger and 
bankruptcy to quell a warlike nation defending its 
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very existence. Germany is, in short, far from being 
faced with .the plain alternative of submission or 
destruction, and that is the only situation in which she 
éan be expected to acknowledge defeat in the sense we 
understand, 

The Allies may fairly claim, in reviewing the past 
year, that, in spite of many disappointments, they 
have made solid progress; the enemy’s strength has 
certainly declined relatively, and perhaps absolutely ; 
his moral, too, has suffered, possibly more than we 
can yet safely conclude. So much is certain; it would 
be unwise to make any further claim. A great part of 
the purchase price has still to be paid for an honour- 
able and stable peace. Our one satisfaction is that it 
can be ours if we resolve to pay for it. 


OKUMA AND JAPAN. 


RACTICE and theory are not always the warmest 

of friends. Despite his repeated assertion that he 

would live to the age of one hundred and twenty-five, 

fit and strong, Marquis Okuma, the retired Japanese 

Prime Minister, now says that his retirement is neces- 
sitated by increasing age and infirmity. 

For some years before Okuma took office there had 


been successive changes in the Japanese Cabinet, espe- | 
cially since the beginning of the new reign, changes | 
in which Japan seemed to have reached a state of | 
political chaos, alternately veering from the old to the | 
new and the new to the old, to finish in a political | 
deadlock. Neither the Elder Statesmen, otherwise | 
known as ‘‘ Genroes ’’, nor the younger aspirants dared | 


to assume the responsibility of steering the State, when 


the famous Marquis, then Count, Okuma courageously | 
accepted the Premiership in spite of his age and the | 


physical infirmity due to the loss of a limb. 


During his eventful term of office Okuma wisely and | 


most opportunely led Japan to participate in the present 


world-wide war in accordance with the Anglo-Japanese | 


In doing so he conferred upon Japan a | the Near East. 


Alliance. 
benefit and an honour. 


When some thirty-five years ago Okuma was ousted | 


by Prince Ito and others from the Japanese Govern- 


ment nobody in Japan would have dreamt that at this | 


eleventh hour and at nearly eighty the Count—as he 
then was—would have risen to the fame of taking the 


helm and leading his country through the rocky chan- | 


nels of international diplomacy at the greatest crisis 
in the world’s history. He has, at any rate—though 
clumsily as some think—succeeded in solving the most 
complicated Chinese questions; and his propaganda 
has brought about the sudden downfall of Yuan-shi- 
kai, the Chinese President and would-be Emperor. 

In addition to the successful conduct of the Mikado’s 
Coronation, he has succeeded in concluding the present 
Russo-Japanese Alliance, a great task, which was one 
of the life-tong aspirations of Prince Ito and Prince 
Katsura. Surely the young Emperor was well-advised 
when he raised Count Okuma to the rank of Marquis 
in recognition Of his various and important services 
to the State. 

Marquis Okuma, who is said to be partly of Chinese 
origin, has something of the characteristic addiction 
of great Chinese magnates to grandiloquence in speech 
and an ostentatious mode of life. He is essentially an 
orator, thoroughly conversant with the best means of 
utilising on the platform and, indeed, in private con- 
versation all the resources of human life. His one 
weakness, as compared with some of his great rivals, 


is a complete absence of poetic feeling. When he is | 
attacked in Parliament he seems perfect in the com- | 


bined skill, determination, and complacency with which 
he wards off innumerable and heavy bombardments. 
He seems to regard the swarm of busy aggressors as 
callow and puerile minds, scarcely worthy of his steel. 


Certainly Japan has found him, thus far, the best and © 
ablest of her Prime Ministers in oratory and debate. | 
Even Prince Ito, who had a high reputation for his | 
weighty and enlightening eloquence, was often at a loss 

' | the line of the river Busco in a westerly direction to 


to respond to Okuma’s speeches. 


| tion of over 65,000 inhabitants. 


But his strongest point is also his weakest. Like , 
certain great figure in Central Europe, Okuma’s gran. 
diloquence frequently arouses vehement opposition, 
which might have been avoided by a wise restraint, 
His bold and unbridled tongue has made him many 
enemies, whom he has met with an undaunted front, 
Marquis Okuma lost a leg in an attempt on his life p 
dynamite—one of several attacks upon him, the latest 
being this year, when a bomb was thrown at him. 

Marquis Okuma is surprisingly sanguine. He never 
seems to think of the dark side of things, and always 
has an open ear for anybody with a promising project 

Perhaps it was a mistake on the part of Japan to force 
such a distinguished personage to take a direct part 
in the vicissitudes of political life. The fittest post 
for him is that of a critic and counsellor, offering as an 
independent outsider valuable advice in case of need to 
the authorities of the State. 

For the last thirty odd years Okuma has devoted 
himself to the foundation and direction of the Waseda 
College and University, where many hundreds of 
young Japanese and Chinese students are being trained 
up for the service of the country. Many are disposed 


| to think that this is the mission for which the Marquis 


was best fitted, and that in fulfilling it so successfully 
he has played the part which Providence intended for 
him. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


ApprEcIATION (NO. 125) BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL STONE, 


VERDUN AND ROUMANIA. 


HE dramatic and substantial victory of our 
gallant French Allies at Verdun at the moment 
when the interest of the war seemed to be temporarily 
focussed in the Balkans serves well to remind Germany 
that she cannot rely on the war standing still on her 
Western frontier while she is pursuing adventures in 
Five German divisions defeated, 
over I1I,000 prisoners, and over 100 guns put out 
of action, make up a heavy discount to be deducted 
from the profits gained in Roumania. That this severe 
blow will not be without its effect in deciding the 
course of events in the Balkans seems highly probable. 
As regards Roumania, it was suggested in these 
columns last week that a moderately sanguine forecast 
would be that the Roumanians would successfully hold 
the line of the Busco River to St. George’s Island at 
the mouth of the Danube—i.e., the most southerly 
mouth. This would hold the enemy at a distance of 
forty miles from Galatz, which is a very important 
railway centre and port on the left, or northern, bank 
of the Danube. From this point three railway lines 
run, which feed the whole of Moldavia. The most 
southerly runs to Busco junction, where it taps the 
main line from Bukarest,which runs more or less due 
north through the middle of Moldavia, along the valley 
of the Sereth. The centre line runs N.W. to Tekutch, 
thence north to Jassy, dividing the eastern portion of 
Moldavia almost equally. The northern and most 
easterly of these lines runs north to Berlat, where it 
joins the central line above mentioned. In addition to 
these three railways, there is a fourth, which crosses 
the Russian frontier into Bessarabia, a few miles east 
of Galatz, and runs for 120 miles in a N.E. by N. 
direction to Bender, on the Dniester, where it joins 
other railways of the Russian system, including the one 
to Odessa (sixty miles). In addition to its importance 
as a railway centre and Danube port, Galatz has 
important industries, including iron and copper works; 
it also exports grain, meal, timber, and ships. It is 
the seat of the Danube Commission and has a popula- 
It has been the scene 
of two historic contests between Russia and Turkey. 
In 1789 the Turks defeated the Russians here, and in 
1828 the Russians defeated the Turks. 
A Roumanian line of defence from the Danube, at 
the point where the Busco River flows into it, 
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the Roumanian frontier at the Boza Pass, would be 
about 110 miles long, or about. one-quarter of the 

of frontier represented by Wallachia. This, 
then, represents a possibility of great concentration and 
far greater probability of successful resistance. 

Probably none of the belligerents were so ill- 
equipped for the task before them as Roumania. Her 
frontier was quite extraordinarily extensive in propor- 
tion to the size of the area which it enclosed. Her 
Army was inexperienced in war, and, notwithstanding 
the length of time which she had for consideration, she 
does not appear to have realised what the equipment, 
training, and strategy of her troops should be before 
she embarked on her great adventure. But it is more 
than likely that the shortening of her frontier w 
prove of greater strategical advantage to Roumania 
than the corresponding shortening of the Germanic 
offensive front will prove to the Central Powers; and 
with this curtailed frontier it may be hoped that the 
scarcity of essential war material will be less in 
evidence. The correspondents with the Roumanian 
armies make it clear that the troops are learning the 
lesson of trench warfare: they had to buy their experi- 
ence like everyone else, although they had two years to 
gain it in by the less costly method of profiting by the 
experience of others. 

It seems very doubtful whether the Central Powers 
are really in a position to extend their offensive in this 
part of the theatre with a view to attacking Russia 
through Bessarabia if they meet with a really well 
organised and stiff resistance on the line of the Busco. 
Any progress during the winter would necessarily be 
slow, and even if they reached the Dniester by the 
spring they would not have achieved anything of a 
decisive character; they would, on the other hand, have 
largely increased their commitments, with lines of com- 
mupication ever increasing in length, and we may 
reasonably assume that by the time the picked troops 
of Falkenhayn and Mackensen reached the Dniester 
their presence would be urgently required elsewhere. 

There cannot, of course, be any doubt that an offen- 
sive on a greater scale than anything we have yet seen 
will be undertaken by the Allies on the Western front 
as soon as the state of the ground admits of it. The 
Italian operations in the Trentino are necessarily at a 
complete standstill until next summer; but in the Carso 
the conditions are different, and it is quite within the 
bounds of probability that the Italians will be im Trieste 
by the time the ground permits of a renewal of the 
Franco-British offensive on the Western front. The 
Bulgarians and Turks, with a sufficient stiffening of 
Austro-Germans, will probably be considered sufficient 
to maintain the status quo in Serbia and Greece, 
assisted by the Greek troops which have now had the 
advantage of military training in Germany ever since 
the Kavalla betrayal. The only anxiety of the Central 
Powers will therefore be in respect to the Franco- 
British front on the West and the Italian front in the 
If we read the signs of the times aright, how- 
ever, the Central Powers are in no mood to gamble, 
and the Greek adventure may, for this very reason, 
prove the more alluring. 

The French Admiral in Greek waters, Admiral du 
Fournet, has been replaced by Admiral Gauchet. It 
would be indiscreet to comment on the probable 
reasons for this change; but as it synchronised with 
certain changes in the French Cabinet, imitiated for the 
purpose of bringing more vigour into the conduct of 
the war, we may safely assume that the appointment of 
Admiral Gauchet signifies a more vigorous policy in 

, and the results already obtained by the recent 
ultimatum to King - Constantine’s Government, 
together with the steps taken by the Allies to ensure 
that the King actually gives effect to the orders which 
have been issued for the removal of Greek troops from 
Thessaly, are an earnest of the more vertebrate action 
which we hope from henceforth will mark all our 
rélations with Greece. 

Il. 

Man-PowER AND THE WoRK OF THE TRIBUNALS. 

_ The general public is mostly dependent on the occa- 
sional reports in the Press to keep itself in touch with 


the proceedings of the Tribunals. It is true that the 
sittings are open to the public; but probably the right 
of every citizen to be present is not more made use of 
than in police-court proceedings. 

On the whole, the system has worked well in the 
large urban districts, where the members are less 
exposed to the influence of local atmosphere than they 
are in the rural districts, and less frequently called 
upon to adjudicate on cases which present a real 
difficulty in balancing the claim of the nation for a 
fighting man for the Army against the claim of the 
man to be exempted on the ground that he is a unit of 
skilled labour indispensable to the maintenance of the 
food supply of the nation and of the Army. The 
presence of the ‘‘ military representative ’’ is supposed 
to ensure that the claim of the Army for a fighting 
man is given due weight, and that exemption, if pro- 
posed, can be overruled on the ground that the military 
necessity is more urgent than the civil need. It will 
surprise anyone who is not in touch with the work of 
the Tribunals to learn that the so-called ‘‘ military 
representative ’’ is not necessarily, or indeed generally, 
a military man; he is simply a civilian appointed to 
watch over the interests of the War Office and to see 
that the Army gets fair play, and it is difficult, as a 
rule, to see on what special grounds he was so 
appointed. In some cases it is quite evident that 
there are members of the Tribunal who are better fitted 
to watch over the interests of the Army than is the 
military representative appointed for this particular 
purpose. 

In the rural districts the work of the Tribunals has 
been notoriously unsatisfactory, and it is difficult to 
see how it could be otherwise. Most of the members 
may be farmers, and it has taken the farmers longer 
to realise that there is a war going on than most of 
the other members of the community. Farmers. are 
not generally men of active imagination, neither do 
they study the newspapers with the same avidity as the 
townsman. I asked a farmer’s wife the other day 
whether she had not read about some important 
engagement in the paper. She said she ‘‘ didn’t see a 
paper”’. I asked whether they did not take in a news- 
paper, and she replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, my husband gets 
the [a local weekly] and often reads the market 
news 

In a small community whose principal interest is the 
land, and the stock or crops which the land can carry, 
there must inevitably be a tendency for members of a 
Tribunal drawn from that community to be imbued 
with a spirit of reciprocity: if Jones and Williams are 
on the same Tribunal, and each of them has a candi- 
date for exemption, it is likely that both will be 
exempted. It must be remembered the war cannot be 
visualised by the farming community any more than it 
is visualised by the mining community in certain parts 
of the country ; to most of them it is nothing more than 
an incident in the national life which appreciably 
affects markets. As to making a personal effort to 
employ substituted labour, that is generally the last 
thing they wish to do, for by doing so, they argue, 
they will have less claim to retain the services of the 
indispensable Joe or Bill, who do not want to “ go for 
soldiers’, and who help to make the routine work of 
the farm jog along comfortably because they have been 
on the land so many years. 

I was talking to a farmer the other day whom I have 
known for many years—he was grumbling about the 
loss of some of his hands who had not succeeded in 
obtaining exemption. I asked him why he did not 
engage women, who would be able and willing to do 
the work. ‘‘ Women ain’t no good ”’ was all I could 
get out of him. I then suggested an application to the 
officer commanding the troops in the neighbourhood 
for military help to get in the harvest. ‘‘ No, I don’t 


want any soldiers messing around’’, was the reply. 
The general attitude of farmers in some parts of the 
country is rather an inclination to curtail cultivation 
in proportion to the depletion of the class of agri- 
cultural labourers to which they have been accustomed. 
An extension of the area, involving as it does a con- 
siderable amount of personal trouble in recruiting fresh 
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and largely unskilled labour and training it, is at the 
best a speculative venture. The farmer, like the 
manufacturer, has no guarantee that after the war is 
over he will not be badly let down by the State, and 
although he is being assured at present that the 
national ideal for which we must all work patriotically 
and: whole-heartedly is to make this country self- 
supporting in essential foodstuffs, he wants to be 
certain that in days to come he will be able to make 
a living by producing them. In rural communities, 
however, there are others besides the farmers who 
allow local.and personal interests and family connec- 
tions to weigh with them on the Tribunals; the local 
grocer, who is chairman of the Tribunal, finds it con- 
venient to exempt the man who is indispensable to 
him in his business, and so the exemptions go on. 

It must be remembered that the men who ask for, or 
grant, unjustifiable exemptions are not necessarily 
unpatriotic; they simply are unable to realise how great 
is the necessity for every young and able-bodied man 
to be trained as a soldier. The large number of pro- 
visional exemptions ‘‘ until 30 March’’, or some 
earlier date, also shows the inability of the Tribunals 
to understand that men who do not get six months’ 
training before the spring of 1917 will not be ready in 
time to take part in the great offensive next year, and 
that every week lost in the spring means a lessening 
chance of bringing about a decisive victory before the 
winter rains make further progress impossible, as was 
the case this year. 

It is not easy to suggest a wholly satisfactory 
remedy for this ‘state of affairs, but it would seem that 
one step could immediately be taken which would go a 
very long way towards solving the difficulty. It is 
suggested that in all rural districts the so-called 
‘military representative ’’ should invariably be a 
military man by profession, not a retired officer who 
is out of touch, not an officer holding a temporary com- 
mission, not a serving officer who has been a failure in 
his regiment, but a serving officer who has been serving 
at the front, and who, while distinguishing himself by 
his gallantry in the face of the enemy, has had the 
misfortune. to be so badly wounded as to be 
incapacitated for further active service—there are, 
alas, many such! Such a military represenvative 
would know what the real needs of the Army are, his 
prestige with the members of the Tribunal and his 
influence in the locality would be enormous, and if he 
were the right sort of man he would soon know at first 
hand something about every case that came up. It 
might be argued that the whole complexion of the 
Tribunals should be altered, and that the chairman, at 
least, should be an officer answering to the description 
of the ‘‘ military representative ’’; but the nation has 
to be educated, and not merely dragooned, and it is 
certainly better that the responsibility for providing 
the men for the National Army should rest with the 
citizens rather than with the soldiers. 
number of Tribunals all over the country have been 
doing their work admirably, in circumstances of great 
doubt and difficulty due largely to the number of 
loopholes which were created in the Military Service 
Act with a view, presumably, to making it less un- 
palatable to dissentients. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
THE SOUL OF HONOUR. 

NE likes to think that an evil life is redeemed on 

the battlefield in the moment of supreme sacrifice, 

but in the case of Wilfrid Omer-Cooper* it seems a 
sheer squandering of all that was good. He was so 
absolutely pure-minded, so variously endowed intel- 
lectually, so high and steadfast of purpose, so 
definitely altruistic in his outlook. It happened in 
September. This attack was a valuable factor in our 
recent advance, but, even while we remember this 
achievement of our arms with grateful pride, the very 


*There have been several references in the SaturDAY REVIEW 
to this young soldier, with two of his articles. We are glad to 
print this intimate account of a strong amd rare character. 


A very large | 


name of the place will bring desolation to the hearts of 
those who loved him. 

There are no details owing to an unfortunate circum. 
stance. Only a few days previously Wilfrid, who was 
a first-class bayonet man and a first-class shot, hag 
been transferred from his own regiment, where he wa; 
well known and had many friends, to the ——, which 
had been badly cut up, and urgently needed reinforg. 
ments. Consequently he was amongst strangers with 
the exception of one friend with whom he left th 
trenches. This friend was separated from him in th 
rush almost at once, and then there was no one to 
notice or care what became of him. The attack was 
hot, and there were many casualties. Failing to answer 
to the Roll Call, he was reported missing, and ther 
has been no further news beyond the thin printed shee 
from the War Office which ‘‘ regrets ’’ to report his 
death—‘‘ Cause of death ’’—*‘ Killed in action.’’ 

To the unhappy eyes that read the words there js 
no alleviation of the habitual, nothing to mitigate the 
overwhelming consciousness of finality. The half. 
confidence of the past that surely this one life would 
be spared is swept away. 

It is all over—finished, cut off, irrevocable. 
letters, no more parcels, nothing. 


No more 


After a time there comes a certain relief to this 
blackness of despair. No longer need one wake in the 
night wondering whether he is cold, or wet, or hungry, 
or perhaps grievously wounded, lying abandoned in 
some inaccessible hollow of the battlefield, calling in 
helpless agony for those whom he loves. The passing 
is over, and now he is at peace in that happy Some. 
where whose exact nature so often occupied his specu 
lative mind. 

That is the thought he would like to remain with 
us—no crushing sorrow for his loss, scarcely more than 
a gentle regret, but just the quiet acceptance with which 
his own presentiment anticipated the end. His last 
published article closed with this note of premonition 
and obedience to the call to whatever fate might be in 
store for him. ‘‘I know’’, he says, ‘‘ that I shall 
never be able to see the work that lies before me, but 
must bow my soul to obey, even as my path shall be 
shown unto me. The cool breezes and the voices of 
the waters, and the crying of the seagulls have laid hold 
of my heart, and my way lies straight before me, for! 
am bound up with the things of peace for ever, and all 
the dwellers on the shore and in the cool waters of the 
harbour are in league with me. The purple light of 
the sunset is upon the quiet waters, and the moorhens 
are crying from the reeds, and all the life of the shore 
is silent. A bat flits overhead, and a great silent owl 
passes like a shadow. Far away the corncrakes are 
calling, and a fish rises out in the middle of the harbour 
with a splash. . . . 

‘“The dreams of my childhood come before me, but 
I know that I must face my fate without murmuring. 
All the toil and the worry of life are forgotten, and 
God’s peace has wrapped itself about my heart for ever. 
I will wait patiently for the Lord: the desire of my 
heart shall be fulfilled unto me.’’ 

Love of peace was a natural outcome of Wilfrid’s 
contemplative disposition. He came also of a strongly 
pacifist family, and in theory refused to acknowledge 
the legitimacy of any war. He greatly disapproved of 
this war. He had a very high opinion of the Kaiser, 
and sincerely admired the German people. But all at 
once his views changed. With his characteristic 
reticence, he made no explanation, but through some 
secret process of the mind he evidently arrived at the 
conclusion that he ought to join the Army. With him 
a consciousness of duty was invariably followed by 
decisive action, and his next step was to put in his 
papers applying for a commission. But these papers 
were mislaid, and, after a disheartening delay, Wilfrid 
enlisted as a private. Later it was proposed that he 
should apply again for a commission, but he refused. 
He had made good friends, he was working hard, and 
felt that he was filling his niche. Later, however, he 


wrote from the Front: ‘‘ I now feel it is my duty to be 
an officer. I have come to the conclusion I can be 
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more use to my country as an officer than as a 
private”’. The necessary steps were taken, and in a 
few days he would probably have been home on leave. 

He was just the man for an officer. He was a 
splendid disciplinarian, as firm as a rock, brave, 
tenacious, resourceful, swift to see the right thing to 
do. And he was lovable; he was of the type that a 
man risks his life to save. 

He was all these things, actively equal to any 
emergency, but socially he was shy, retiring, nervous, 
reticent to the point of secretiveness. He had indeed 
a singularly complex and versatile mind, romantic and 
imaginative, yet devoted to precise fact. Nothing 
could be more imaginative than his poem, ‘‘ The Hidden 
Face ’’—surely a remarkable production for a lad in his 
teens !—and nothing less imaginative than his scientific 
articles published in the ‘‘ Zoologist ’’, with their ultra- 
technical wording. He read everything, from ‘‘ Peter 
Pan ’’ to abstruse scientific reports. He knew all the 
poets, and had a wide knowledge of classical literature. 
He particularly loved Old English, Chaucer being his 
supreme favourite. The ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ was another. 
He could scarcely be given a quotation from the Bible 
or Shakespeare which he could not carry on—that is to 
say, he practically knew both by heart. Another 
unusual faculty was his acquaintance with religion. 
Whether obsolete or of the present time, he could be 
relied on to discuss it with intimacy. Though very 
economical in his personal wants, and splendid in 
managing money, in beautifully bound books he was 
most extravagant, and even as a child would never 
spend one penny on sweets or toys—it was always 
books. 

He was very humorous in a dry kind of way. Some 
of his remarks were cuttingly humorous, and he could 
not endure people who had no sense of humour. With 
the perversity of paradox he would claim that 
people without a sense of humour were the ‘‘ most 
highly humorous people on the face of the earth ’’— 
solely on account of their lack of it. He had a very 
high standard, but rarely spoke against anyone. Just 
occasionally he would do so, and then his remarks 
could be very drastic. He was most unselfish and very 
fearless. The only thing he was ever known to be 
afraid of was a dog’s bark, and that was inherited. Of 
dogs themselves he had no fear whatever; he would 
stalk up to a couple locked together in a savage fight 
and, seizing each by the scruff of the neck, rend them 
apart and fling one to the right and the other to the 
left. 

Perhaps his sense of justice was the strongest point 
in Wilfrid’s character. He was never partial or pre- 
judiced himself, and he was not easily influenced by 
others. He thought things out in his own mind and 
drew his own conclusions, and to these he would stick 
with a tenacity that was sometimes stubborn. 

As a boy he was not at all in line with other boys, 
no doubt because for some years he had a private tutor 
instead of going to school, and, with the exception of 
chess, he knew nothing whatever of games. This was 
a drawback in some ways, but also it had its 
advantages, for it meant that he could indulge his 
peculiar inclinations, and it gave him the leisure for 
acquiring his really remarkdble degree of general 
culture. 

He had the gipsy spirit of a Borrow. There are 
many gipsy camps in the Bournemouth district, and 
these he frequently visited. He knew much of the 
gipsy language, and there was not a gipsy for miles 
around with whom he was not acquainted, and he 
collected several gipsy words which are not to be found 
in Romany dictionaries. For some time he belonged 
to the Gypsy and Folklore Club in London. 

But his love of Nature was Wilfrid’s absorbing 
passion, and doubtless, had he lived, natural science 


would have claimed his life’s work. He surely rivalled 
Frank Buckland in his inordinate devotion to strange 
pets—there was the big fat toad, nearly as big as him- 
self, which he wanted for a bedfellow, and the colony 
of woodlice that he introduced to the comfortable 
depths of the dining-room ‘‘ Chesterfield ’’; there were 


unwholesome beasts squirming in glass jars in the | 


greenhouse ; there were butterflies, caterpillars, worms, 
slugs, and lizards, and a host of outlandish nondescripts 
which are not, as a rule, welcomed in polite society. 
But his was not the shallow mania of the mere col- 
lector. He would pore for hours over his weird pets, 
examining their habits and structure, till there came the 
desire to record his observations, and so began his first 
scientific notes. Later, again, the eye alone was not 
sufficient to discover all he wanted to know, and so 
came the microscope, and, later still, through his micro- 
scopic research work, those accurate dispositions which 
finally won him the distinction of a Fellowship with 
the Linnean Society—an honour which, in accordance 
with the constitution of the Society, was withheld till 
he came of age. 

He loved Nature in every aspect—her colour, her 
sounds and scents and moving breezes. He would be 
out any hour of the day or night not only to hunt 
specimens, but to wrap himself in the fascination of 
solitude. Motionless, in absolute silence himself, he 
would be sensitive to the minutest sounds around him, 
identifying their origin, in harmony with them, 
imagining his own entity lost, in dreamy rapture 
absorbed into the very life and spirit of Mother Nature. 

Wilfrid wrote a great deal. Besides poetry, his pro- 
ductions were of two extreme kinds—highly imagina- 
tive, descriptive sketches on the one hand, and dry-as- 
dust scientific reports, superlatively technical, on the 
other. It was pointed out to him some time ago that 
if he could combine these two styles he would produce 
work of quite an original description, with the added 
advantage of communicating his scientific knowledge to 
the ordinary reader in a form that would be acceptable, 
and he made the attempt with increasing success, a 
recent article in the Saturpay Review being his latest 
effort of the kind. He joined a literary circle, so that 
he might have the help of the criticisms of writers more 
experienced than himself. He wrote to all kinds of 
scientific people letters quaintly ofd-fashioned in their 
maturity of expression—‘‘I imagined that I was 
exchanging thoughts with a man of mature age”’, 
writes one scientist whose only intercourse with him 
was by correspondence. 

He was no “‘ man of mature age’’, but a mere boy 
of twenty-one, just approaching the highways of life, 
when that life was sacrificed even before he had had 
time to exact from the enemy any return for his arduous 
period of training. Nor is it any comfort to reflect that 
he is but one of a noble company who have fallen, just 
as good, just as splendid, with prospects of national 
usefulness as bright. That does but multiply the 
tragedy. Better to remember that no sacrifice is in 
vain, that in the longed-for future, when war has 
taught its grim lessons, human kind will benefit in ways 
that we can now but dimly divine. eo 


THE FATHER OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By DouGias MACLEANE. 


HE Hersham cave-dweller, who had retired to 

his hole in the ground with someone else’s 
rhubarb, was fined not long since by an unimaginative 
bench. It should have seen in him Rousseau’s primitive 
vegetarian solitary, before the ‘invention of the 
odious words mine and thine ’’. On a large scale the 
war has exhibited nations also as in a state of nature, 
red in tooth and claw, acknowledging no common law 
of mankind or rights in a weaker than ourselves. 
Nimrod is once more mightily hunting. Not that 
Rousseau will hear of ‘‘ l"horrible systéme et l’absurde 
doctrine du sophiste Hobbes ”’, that the state of nature 
is one of wolfish rapine. ‘‘ The savage, when he has 
dined, is at peace with all the world.”” But neither 
does he see with Locke a vision of lions lying down 
with lambs (outside them), and of aboriginal mankind 
as a fraternity, without laws or police, of innocent and 


virtuous Whigs, in whose breasts are inscribed from 
the first the innate ideas of rectitude and benevolence, 
known and read of all. For Rousseau the state of 
nature was one of “ stupid ’’ animalism and isolation. 
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Primal man was neither virtuous nor vicious, was 
wholly non-moral and irresponsible, recognising no 
sort of ethical relation or duty to others, ‘‘ un animal 
borné aux pures sensations ’’, having neither family 
nor property, nor need of help, unfriended and un- 
friending, “‘ free, healthy, harmless, happy’’. Such 
was Nature’s man, as distinguished from man’s man. 
Thus he left the hand of the Creator—for Rousseau 
was no atheist. It is true that he has more than a 
suspicion that the natural man, With his simple, happy, 
barbaric instincts, never existed, any more than Adam 
Smith’s economic man. Nor is the social compact a 
vera causa or anything but a fiction. The first socie- 
ties, he remarks, governed themselves aristocratically, 
or were theocracies. Still, his ideas set the fashion 
of fine ladies suckling their infants openly at the opera, 
and inspired that orgy of first principles, the Jacobin 
Revolution. 

Such was Rousseau, the arch-anarch, the doctrinaire 
prophet of individualism. If there never was such a 
Jean-Jacques, it would be necessary to invent one. 
Mrs. Macdonald, who has whitewashed the private life 
of Rousseau—‘‘a rascal”’, opined Johnson, ‘‘ who 
ought to be hunted out of society ’”—with all its repul- 
sive scampishness, meets his confession that he sent 
his five babes to the Foundling by suggesting that he 
never had any. Dr. Vaughan, whose noble edition of 
Rousseau’s political treatises (‘‘ The Political Writings 
of Jean Jacques Rousseau ’’, by C. E. Vaughan, Litt.D. 
2 vols. Cambridge University Press. £3 3s.) lays the 
world of learning under a great debt, follows Mercier 
in holding that the ultra-logical individualism of the 
‘* Discours sur I’Inégalité ’”’ and of ‘‘ Emile ’’ was only 
a satire on civilised society. Does not Rousseau say 
elsewhere that he has no wish to send men back to 
grub on all fours in forests? None the less, Professor 
Vaughan staggers at the Jekyll-Hyde transformation 
of the apostle of unfettered liberty into the deifier of 
the absolute state, the ‘‘ general will’’ of which 
absorbs all individual independences. In the ‘‘ Contrat 
Social’’ Rousseau comes out as a full-blown collec- 
tivist. His influence on Fichte, Hegel, and the Ger- 
man absolutists was immense. 

To be sure, men can freely contract themselves out 
of their liberties. Monks do so, and marriage is an 
indissoluble subordination based on free and equal 
contract. The arbitrary Sultan of Hobbes, the levia- 
than in whose nose none can put a hook, owes his irre- 
vocable power and unaccountability to a general 
agreement. Rousseau held that the man who had 
contracted to do the governing job, being only a 
trustee, might be dismissed or killed if he stepped one 
inch outside his limits. But within those limits, which 
are the general good of all, the individual makes a 
‘‘total surrender’’ of his freedom, ‘‘ mutilates ’’ and 
** annihilates ’’ his separate personality. And thus 
losing himself he finds himself. Accidents of birth 
disappear. All his rights henceforth are derived from 
the equal State, as all justice is posterior to Law; 
but Law is the moi commun, the higher self of each 
and all. It enthrals them by their own permission, or, 
if any citizen refuses to be free, it compels him to be 
so, and to obey the dictates of the corporate reason. 
Thus substituting itself for the state of nature, the civil 
state, 1’état social, transforms and moralises men, re- 
places instinctive appetite by reasoned duty, organises 
their powers, and gives, with Plato, to the Laws the 
task of watching over the birth, the rearing, and even 
the religion of the citizen. Such religious establish- 
ment, by the by, must be strictly undenomina- 
tional and non-doctrinal, nor can uncivic and other- 
worldly faiths, such as Catholicism, be tolerated in 
the ideal Liberal community. All who fail to satisfy 
the test of the ‘‘ foi civile ’’ must be expelled or, in case 
of relapse, executed. Yet, ‘‘je suis tolérant par 
principe ’’. 

Rousseau does not explain how a mob of non-moral 
and isolated savages contracted themselves into this 
highly ethical commonwealth—Locke, more logically, 
denied any moral character to the State—nor how 
government is at best a necessary evil and, at the same 


time, an educative force and spiritual deliverer frog 
the tyranny of mere appetite. Often he writes x 
though it had a celestial origin and a divine right. 
speaks of an ignorant multitude legislated for by som 
heaven-sent lawgiver, such as Moses, Numa, or | 
eurgus. The State is prior to its constituents, ang 
is ‘“‘une personne morale’’. ‘In the last resort, 
everything depends on politics.’’ And yet we read i 
‘* Emile ’’ that ‘‘ the universal spirit of the laws of aj 
countries is ever to favour the strong against th 
weak ’’, and in the ‘‘ Discours ’’ that savages will alloy 
missionaries to christianise, but, most wisely, never ty 
civilise them. Rousseau had clearly not heard of th 
report sent from the French mission station: “‘ Lg 
membres de ma congrégation refusent d’abandonng 
leurs habitudes de cannibalisme; mais je suis heuren 
de dire que, grace a mes efforts, ils sont appris } 
manger avec une fourchette et un couteau’’, By 
Rousseau’s confused wobbling between opposing 
principles is exactly that of the modern Liber 
who thinks himself a Socialist, chanting hym 
to liberty and then suppressing by the police 
all franchises, such as Church and _ Famih, 
which do not derive themselves from the omni 
potent and all-controlling State. The democrat, 
having made the State godless, then proceeds to bow 
before it as divine; and, exactly like Rousseau, h 
assumes that for fifty-one people to lord it over forty. 
nine is the same thing as the government of all by all. 
How can the citizen possibly suffer injustice, Rousseay 
demands, at the hands of ‘‘la volonté générale”, 
when it is his will—and that of the rest—of which the 
will of the people is composed. Each man only obeys 
himself; accordingly, ‘‘La volonté générale est tov 
jours droite’. The existence of dissentient minorities 
is never recognised in these treatises. ‘‘ They may 
depart ’’—but whither? And what about children? 
‘* Le pacte social donne au corps politique un pouvoir 
absolu sur tous les siens.’’ Or how is posterity to be 
bound by ‘‘ what is not a national law, but a com 
vention? ’’ The case of animals has also to be thought 
out—are they governed by consent? Criminals are 
held to have contracted away their liberties. 
Rousseau was not the only apostle of Nature ina 
periwig; the whole idea of an artificial return to nature 
had been in the air for 150 years or more. To the state 
of primitive innocence in a Saturnian age of gold, map 
kind, in some shape or other, has always looked back 
wistfully. Man unparadised, that roi dépossédé, had 
been written about by Milton, by Dryden, by Bull, 
by South—whose famous saying, however, about 
Aristotle being but the rubbish of an Adam, and 
Athens the rudiments of Paradise, implies much more 
than untainted innocency—and in France by Pascal, 
by Bossuet, by Fénelon, and many more. ‘‘ Oh, 
mamma, the Garden of Eden must have been lovely ”, 
exclaimed the little girl in a rising suburb; ‘‘ but | 
suppose it is all built over now.’’ Banished from 
Eden, men found laws, civilisation and clothes a neces 
sary protection; the ‘* Adamites ’’ of Reformation days 
went about naked. Ages ignorant of history jumped 
at the theory of an griginal compact; but, indeed, 
social contract ideas go back to Roman law and to 
the Latin Fathers. Hooker, hence called the First 
Whig, based even the Church on voluntary associa 
tion. But, in fact, we came into the world, as Montes 
quieu observed, ‘‘ tous liés les uns A les autres ’’, and 
the social bond began not in contract, but in status. 
Bishop Horsley put the matter in a nutshell in an elec- 
trifying 30 January sermon, preached before the Lords 
a few days after the decapitation of Louis XVI.: 
‘‘ Mankind never existed otherwise than in society and 
under Government ’’. The United States of America, 
to be sure, started from a compact, but the signatories 
were slave-owners. And all government is somehow 
connected with the clouds; otherwise, as France has 
found, national life becomes a troubled sea, casting up 
mire and dirt. Rousseau said of his own ‘‘ Contrat 
Sacial ’’, ‘‘ It isa book that needs re-writing ’’. He had 
knocked the bottom out of his own first principle. 
Nor was it even applicable, he allowed, but to tiny 
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States within the temperate zone, such as Corsica and 
his own ungrateful Geneva. 
One thing about Rousseau is ever limpid, strong and 
poble—his style. Even about. Freedom he does not rant : l 
La liberté est un aliment de bon suc, mais de forte 
digestion : il faut des estomacs bien sains pour le sup- 
er. Je ris de ces peuples avilis qui, se laissant 
ameuter par des liqueurs, osent parler de liberté sans 
méme en avoir l’idée, et, le coeur plein de tous les vices 
des esclaves, s’imaginent que pour étre libres, il suffit 
d’étre malins, Fiére et sainte liberté! Si ces pauvres 
gens pouvoient te connoitre, s’ils savoient & quel prix 
on t’acquiert et te conserve, s'ils sentoient combien 
tes lois sont plus austéres que n’est dur le joug des ' 
tyrans, leurs foibles 4mes, esclaves de passions qu’il 
faudroit étouffer, te craindroient plus cent fois que la 
servitude; ils te fuiroient avec effroi comme un far- 
deau prét 4 les écraser’’. 


WAR AND RELIGION. 
By H. J. Marsna tt. 


peices before Christ suffered He put the 
question to His disciples : ‘‘ When the Son of Man 
cometh, shall He find faith on the earth? ” 

Whatever other meaning this ‘‘coming’’ may 
have had on the lips of Christ, it is generally recognised 
that this obscure expression frequently meant no more 
than some great crisis in the world’s history, such as 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or the downfall of Rome. 
It would therefore seem to be in accordance with 
Christ’s intention to apply His question to the present 
crisis—especially when we remember that “crisis ’’ 
originally meant ‘‘ judgment ’’—‘‘ When the Son of 
Man cometh, shall He find faith on the earth?’’ The 
question is clearly exercising the minds of many to-day. 
M. Loisy faces it courageously, and truthfully, as is his 
wont, in his book, ‘‘ The War and Religion’’.* A 
group of English scholars have issued a book entitled 
“The Faith and the War’’,t which also has been 
widely read, and is also an attempt to solve the same 
question. 

M. Loisy’s conclusion is, ‘‘It is astonishing how 
little the Gospel and the Churches have found to say ”’. 
Nevertheless, in France, ‘‘ there is a faith and a love 
in which we are unanimous, the love of our country, 
and an imperishable belief in her future ’’; while of 
England he writes, ‘‘ They know well that for a very 
long time God has been with mighty England, and they 
do not fear that they are anywhere near being 
abandoned by Him’”’. Dr. Inge goes yet further to 
the root of the matter, ‘‘ The message of Christ to the 
nations has never been accepted in practice, and seldom 
even understood ’’. Again he writes, ‘‘ When nations 
are sufficiently civilised to treat each other as good 
Christians treat their neighbours, we shall hear no more 
of failure of Christianity ’’; while, recently, the writer 
has heard a faithful and courageous priest state in a 
London church, ‘‘ The Church has lost the people: 
that is, the majority of all classes”. There would 
therefore be some ground for Dr. Inge’s claim that it 
is not so much that religion has failed us in this war as 
that it has not yet been tried. The conclusion there- 
fore would seem to be: when the Son of Man came He 


did not find faith upon the earth. 


How far is this conclusion borne out by facts? In. 


the years immediately before the war, lovers of truth 
were gravely concerned by the treatment of Modernists 
in the Church of Rome by Pius X.; while, in England, 
lovers of justice were equally gravely concerned by the 
treatment of the Church in Wales by the Radical party, 
backed by the Nonconformists. Thus, in Rome, and in 
England, truth and justice did not always flourish upon 
the earth. Then came the war; and, as if under the 
influence of some strong chemical test, the religion of 
each nation declared itself. The German nature had 
not changed since the days of Cesar, who wrote: ‘* The 
Germans honour the gods which are manifestly of use 
to them’’. M. Loisy, as a patriotic Frenchman, and 


as a keen religious exponent, has probed the German 
spirit, and, as a result, writes, not unfairly, “’ The kings 
of Nineveh, who in their time were great slaughterers 


of men and robbers of territory . . . never failed to 
state: by the help of my lord Assur I marched against 
such-and-such a country ”’. 

The problem grows more perplexing as one passes to 
the clash of warring interests among the neutrals, who 
vary according as the Teuton, or Latin, or Saxon 
element predominates, and according as the commercial 
desire to make the most of the opportunity is allowed 
to dwarf the consideration of justice, and truth, and 
humanity. Perhaps, in the attitude of neutral nations 
towards the crimes of Germany, the success or failure 
of religion in this war will eventually be judged. When 
we ask : what has religion done to mitigate, or to reprove 
these horrors, which have been done in our midst, we 
tura naturally first of all to the venerable and august head 
of the Roman Church. M. Loisy expresses poignantly 
the hopes which Catholics and non-Catholics centred on 
Benedict XV. when he ascended the Papal throne. 
Such a one was surely set in his high place, above all 
that sways mankind, to speak, at this time, Christ’s own 
words of pity and compassion to suffering humanity ; to 
express the horror of a Christian saint for the butchery 
and massacre which has disgraced civilisation; to 
mourn the fine flower of the human race, with its 
splendid youth, its lofty intelligence, its high courage, 
its promise for the future, now passing to an untimely 
grave; to bring home to men’s hearts and consciences 
the irreparable cost of this war, the desolate homes, 
the ruined countryside, the moral shipwreck; and, in 
unmeasured terms, to denounce the crime which has 
been responsible for all these things. In a word, to 
awaken the conscience of mankind. M. Loisy writes: 
‘* His conduct from the opening of hostilities assured 
us that he was completely neutral, even before his 
utterances confirmed it. He has tolerated the crushing 
of noble Belgium, the victim of her loyalty, the only 
country left in the world whose Government is pro- 
fessedly Catholic; he has borne the sight of Louvain in 
flames, the destruction of the fairest, and most famous 
of Catholic universities ; he has been able to witness the 
massacre, by the Germans, of a multitude of helpless 
men, women, and children, and priests.’? To this must 
now be added the violating of his nuns in their 
convents, and the leading into slavery, with every refine- 
ment of barbarity, of the Belgian nation, on a scale 
unequalled since Nebuchadnezzar carried the Jews to 
Babylon. M. Loisy wrote too early to mention the 
terrible story of Serbia, of Poland, and, most terrible 
of all, of Armenia. Yet, he adds, neither Benedick XV., 
nor any neutral, great or small, has ever uttered in the 
ears of the world one single genuine word of protest. 
This silence, however sympathetic, cannot but be mis- 
construed, and so cannot but be a profound loss to the 
power of good, a lessening of the value of religion in 
the world at a moment when it is most needed. And, 
as such, none can help deploring it. 

The attitude which Christ expects of His followers 
towards the unfortunate and oppressed is shown in the 
most familiar of the parables. A certain man fell 
among thieves, which stripped him, and wounded him, 
and left him half dead. And there came down a priest 
that way, who passed by on the other side, and likewise 
a Levite, who also passed by on the other side; and a 
certain Samaritan came where he was, and had com- 
passion on him, and went to him, and bound up his 
wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and took him to an 
inn, and took care of him. In matters of right and 
wrong, between a wrong-doer and his victim, Christ 
suffered no neutrality. M. Loisy draws the necessary 
distinction between being impartial and being neutral. 
We may take an everyday instance. A judge, or a 
priest, needs, above all things, to show impartiality ; but 
the moment a judge becomes neutral in a question of 
justice he steps down from his bench. And the moment 
a priest shows himself neutral in a question of right and 
wrong he vacates his office. 

The chief calamity of this war, hitherto, is that 
there has been no impartial opinion, either spiritual, 
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or temporal, sufficiently formidable, or sufficiently 
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religious, to exact respect for the decent observance of | To-day, Cardinal Mercier and his heroic king are on b 
civilised warfare. The Allies have had to do their own | types of a faith and a courage which are never broken batt! 
policing as well as their own fighting. The very while the spirit of M. Babut inspires the soldiers Grav 
neutrals are only kept safe from day to day behind the of France and her Allies. And, it may be, where JB force 
shield of the Allied Navy. This strange apathy, and | we see little more than the smoke, and hear only the Fren 
deadness, which hangs over the civilised world may be | noise of the battle, those who come after us will see mac! 
explained by a striking scientific parallel. M. Henri | a glory resting over it, as though God had visited the of tt 
Fabre recently told us of a certain tribe of hunting | earth, and they will be comforted. 18 A 
wasps, which prepares sustenance for its young in a Frer 
singular manner. When one of these wasps has at 
selected its victim, a fat grub, or an unfortunate beetle, ae 
it proceeds to sting it, with marvellous sagacity, on its | CORRESPONDENCE. a 
separate groups of nerve centres, reducing it to a con- | MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. G. KNOX. ive 
dition of complete helplessness, but leaving it alive. It To the Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw a tl 
then deposits its eggs upon this unfortunate grub, which | 22. Old Buildi Bietita’a 3 Ww Beal 
thus becomes a kind of living larder for its unwelcome 3 18 Deo rey 6 am, wc, tre 
little guest. It would seem that this ferocious tribe of who 
insects had imparted their secret to their human Major-General Si W K = 
counterpart. Gradually, unperceived, with marvellous tache ”) only his the Sarum The 
skill, Germany has been reducing the nations to this Review I feel his loss almost in a personal way. His Chi 


comatose state of helplessness. None has escaped its 
attention. The only, apparent, difference between Allies 
and neutrals would seem to be, that, while we are by 
no means free, even now, from this poison, which has 
been injected into our national life, we have at least 
tardily awoke to our danger. But among the neutrals 
it would seem as though the poison had gone deeper, 


until! they are hardly aware of, or have even become 


indifferent to, their fate. 


Still, all have by no means proved faithless. M. | 
Loisy relates how a certain M. Babut, the pastor of | 
Nimes, at the outset of the war drew up a declaration | 
of Christian principles which should rule the conduct of | 
the war on both sides, and submitted it to M. Dryander, © 


Court Chaplain to the Emperor of Germany. It con- 
tained the following aspirations: The combatants 


articles week by week were invariably inspiring, and 
showed that vision which, as you say, was lacking in 
so many members of the late Cabinet. He seemed, if 
one with small military knowledge may say so, to 
always get the right values; and his vigorous writing, 
full of knowledge, grip and courage, was a fine tonic 
after the ordinary journalism of the week. 
Yours faithfully, 
S. B. K. 


THE ATTACKS ON THE ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
Chelsea, 


December 1916. 


‘‘ undertake, in the sight, and with the helpof God, to | Sir,—The recent attacks upon Generals Haig and On 
expel from their hearts all hatred of those whom they Robertson which have been made in a small portion of ~ 
are forced temporarily to describe as enemies, and to the Press and by certain M.P.’s in the House of des 
do good to them whenever there is any chance; to use Commons are deplorable, not because they will in the Vis 
all the influence that is at their disposal so that the war | slightest degree injure those officers, both of whom the 
may be carried on as humanely as possible; that the | have gained the fullest confidence of the Empire, but = 
conquerors, whoever they may be, do not abuse their _ because they illustrate the spirit which animates some ad 
power; that the persons and rights of the weak be ' among us, and also because it tends to discourage our ped 
respected. They will also continue to exercise | gallant soldiers in the performance of their Homeric the 
a fraternal charity towards their brethren in the faith, | task when they read disparaging remarks of their -” 
to whatever,nation they belong, and will pray to God | leaders, in whose hands they place their trust and freely Re 
for all the victims of the war without exception.’’ But | give their lives, if necessary. It is strange the Censor _ 
these aspirations of the pious abbé proved to be im- allows such statements to appear in the Press. Surely da 
practicable, as some of the aspirations of Jesus proved it is the duty of the Government to rise to the occasion - 

i0 


to be impracticable, and, like a dream, they vanished | and prevent the vilification of our leading generals, 


away. M. Dryander declined to accept these common- | 
places of Christian practice, on the ground that there 
was not even ‘‘ the remotest suspicion ’”’ that any such 
reminder of Christian charity was needed in Germany. 
He then proceeded to extol the ‘‘ mercy”’, the 
‘* humanity ’’, the ‘‘ self-control ’’, the ‘‘ tenderness of 
conscience and behaviour ’’ with which the Germans 
were fighting. With Dinant, with Aerschot, with 
Louvain, with numberless towns and villages of 
Belgium and France in his mind, M. Loisy exclaims : 


‘* Jesus! that figure whose splendour illuminates the | 


centuries which are gone, has it not become a mere 
shadow, which is vanishing from our horizon? ”’ 
Still, neither M. Loisy, nor any who have eyes to see, 
believe that faith has vanished out of the earth. ‘‘ The 
Faith and the War’”’ carries the search still further— 
what faith is, where is it to be found, shall it ever be 
established on the earth, or is it laid up for us in the 
kingdom of heaven? Nor is the book any less valuable 
in that it raises, but does not answer, these questions. 
Faith, like the Spirit which inspires it, is as mysterious 
and intangible as the wind that bloweth where it listeth ; 
and it has this quality, in common with the spirit of 
man, it rises with the storm, and only burns with a 
brighter and more steadfast flame the more furiously 
the storm rages. To-day, faith assures us that ‘‘ there 


is no utter defeat for him who fights on God’s side ’’; 
and that ‘‘ nothing of absolutely vital importance is at 
stake in any earthly conflict ’’—provided that man 
proves faithful to his trust—since ‘‘ those things which 
God knows as good are safe for evermore ’’. 


especially now, when we hope and think that we really 
have a strong War Government unobsessed with 
inexplicable tenderness towards Germans and all things 
German. Sir Douglas Haig is charged with needlessly 
expending the lives of his soldiers and with having 
gained little in proportion to his losses. Nothing can 
be more inaccurate. Sir Douglas Haig is not only a 
great soldier, compared to whose task those of 
Wellington, and even Napoleon, were trifling; but he 
is a most humane man, who loves his soldiers, who 
in their turn adore him. Unlike the Germans, he never 
needlessly sacrifices his men or regards them as 
*‘cannon fodder’’, mere pawns solely used for the 
purpose of gaining a position. Again, a totally 
contrary charge is made against him because he does 


.not advance with more speed. The individual who 


made this charge overlooks the fact that the area of 
operations may now be compared to a sea of black 
mud, in which walking is weli-nigh impossible, in 
which horses sink up to their hocks and gun-wheels 
over their axles. Anyone with the smallest common 
sense can perceive that under such circumstances an 
advance is impossible, and that strong offensive opera- 
tions cannot be carried out. Sir Douglas Haig and his 
Army have done wonders, and they are wearing down 
the Huns. Lord French said truly at the beginning of 
the war that it is one of attrition, and not one of great 
decisive battles, like other wars. They have within a 
very short time captured the three enormously 
strongly-fortified places, Thiépval, Combles, and Beau- 
mont Hamel, with trifling casualties compared with those 
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on both French and German sides at the two greatest 
pattles in August 1870, Vionville Mars-la-Tour and 
Gravelotte. In the former, on 16 August, the German 
force in all amounted to 62,900, with 228 guns, the 
French to 113,400, with 432 guns and fifty-four 
machine-guns. The loss of the Germans was 16,000, 
of the French 17,000. At the battle of Gravelotte, on 
18 August, the German force was about 213,000, the 
French 183,000: the losses of the Germans, who were 
on the offensive all day on a front of eight miles, were 
iven at 20,000, those of the French 15,000, though 
Sir Henry Hozier, who was with the German Army, 
gives them at 25,000 and 19,000. It is hardly realised 
in this country that Thiépval, Combles, and especially 
Beaumont Hamel are three fortresses which have been 
strengthened in every possible way by the Germans, 
who considered them impregnable, and meant to 
occupy them as points d’appuis during the winter. 
The glorious bravery of our Army, and the skill of its 
Chief in capturing these three Hun strongholds, will 
ever shine out in the history of our country. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E, TuRNER. 


VISCOUNT GREY AND OTHERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 
17 November 1916. 

Sir,—In the prefatory notes to your current issue 
three paragraphs are devoted to your view of the con- 
siderations which ought to be kept in mind in estimat- 
ing the services to his country rendered by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon during the long period for which 
he acted as its Minister for Foreign Affairs. As your 
opinion upon such subjects is naturally much valued by 
many of your readers, I venture to ask whether it is by 
design or accident that all mention is omitted of 
Viscount Grey’s connection with, and attitude towards, 
the Declaration of London—a feature which will cer- 
tainly not be disregarded in the kistorian’s view of his 
administration. While on the subject of your prefa- 
tory notes I cannot refrain from expressing surprise at 
the levity with which, in subsequent paragraphs arising 


out of correspondence about ‘‘ Lord Haldane and his | 


Record ’’, you dismiss offences committed by public 
men, fraught with unprecedented and immeasurable 
damage to the commonwealth, and proved up to the 
hilt out of their own mouths, on the plea that expia- 
tion of such offences must involve several, and might 
involve a score or so of individuals in a common fate. 
The demands of the war are, of course, as you sug- 
gest, exclusive and paramount, but, however long the 
war may last, the stain of antecedent and demonstrable 
treachery will not be effaced and must not be over- 


looked. Yours faithfully, 
EsBury. 


MINISTERS AND IMPEACHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Wanganui Club, Wanganui, N.Z. 
27 October 1916. 

Sir,--I have read with great pleasure the letter of Mr. 
H. Soames which appears in your issue of 2 September, 
just to hand (after considerable delay). 

For over a year past I have been desirous of seeing steps 
taken to impeach, immediately after the signature of peace, 
those members of the late Government who were more 
directly responsible for the lamentable unpreparedness of 
the country when war broke out, 

After the terrible fiasco in loss of life (most of our best) 
and the huge expenditure involved of nearly 3,000 millions 
to date, the country is now able to estimate what unpre- 
Paredness costs. The responsibility for such a condition 
of things should surely be brought home to those at fault 
in order to prevent repetition. This is, I think, the more 
Necessary as some ex-Ministers, still alive, have disowned 
liability’ and sought to place it on the electorate in true 
Athenian style. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No more absolute condemnation of unpreparedness, or 
greater admissions of its consequences, can be found than. 
is contained in various speeches of Mr. Lloyd George him- 
self since he became Minister of Munitions. 

I therefore advocate impeachment, not in any party 
spirit, or from any desire for revenge, but to establish 
once for all, in the future (for this is not the last great war~ 
which we shall see), what is the individual responsibility 
of a Minister of the Crown, and what the collective re- 
sponsibility of a Government as a whole, in a great 
national crisis. The late Government declined, time after 
time, after war ensued, to consult the country, but deliber- 
ately assumed full responsibility to continue to govern the 
country under a condition of things absolutely at variance 
with that for which they were elected. Also they had, in. 
peace, cancelled the Naval Defence Act, reduced the naval 
construction programme, whilst abolishing the standing 
army, and failing to replace it, even by Territorials. Is 
there to be no Ministerial liability to the nation for acts 
such as these? If so, what is Government? 

Now, Sir, not only has impeachment a nasty sound, but 
it seems, in the present case, to contain an element of 
ingratitude. Did not the Asquith Government, when war 
was inevitable, do its level best to remedy the situation? 
Did not, for instance, Mr. Asquith unhesitatingly eat his 
own words when he threatened resignation, repeatedly, if 
National Service were resorted to, and yet himself brought 
in the Bill within a month (I believe) of his last such 
threat? Is that Government? The nation has no answer 
to questions such as these, and yet it is the nation, and 
not the Government, which has to pay in lives, taxes, and’ 
business disturbance for the errors blatantly committed. 

Should not a wise and prudent State seek under such 
conditions to clear up the situation and concurrently take 
steps to prevent their recurrence? Is there any other course 
to pursue than impeachment? 

Yours faithfully, 
Kenric B. Murray. 


THE DRINK QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
18 November 1916. 

Sir,—It is interesting to recall the experience of the use 
of grog (rum) in the Army in the Ashanti War. The young 
officers, believing it would strengthen the soldiers, ordered 
the men a glass of grog in the morning, but the old Indian 
soldiers would not take it, as they said it did them up for 
all day. The rank and file thought they slept better if they 
had a glass at bedtime, but the abstainers were the strongest 
and healthiest. 

The subject was treated in the now extinct ‘ Medical and 
Chirurgical Review ”’ in the middle of the seventies. 

I believe the late Professor Parkes’s experiments were 
also given in the same publication. He took three batches 
of soldiers, as nearly equal as possible in age and physique, 
and gave them a measured quantity of work to do. To one 
he gave extracts of meat tea, to another coffee, to a third 
grog. 
The first did their work well, but suffered from thirst; 
the second also did their work and did not complain; those 
who got the grog went off with a spurt, but ultimately . 
did less than the others. 

Yours, etc., 
A Reaper or Forty Years. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 
Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, W., 

18 November 1916. 
S1r,—The discussion on this subject might be advanced if 
facts, instead of surmises, are used. For instance, saying 
that Shakespeare drank, and therefore drink is good for the 
intellect, does not prove anything. How do we know that — 

Shakespeare would have made some of the blunders he 
did if he had taken less to drink? 
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I give below a fact which is particularly pertinent to the 
‘* soldiers’ beer ’’, as it concerns shooting straight. 

The United States Rifle and Revolver Teams, which shoot 
at the Olympic Games, as soon as they begin training are 
forbidden alcohol in any shape, or tobacco. Those who are 
accustomed to a moderate use of either are gradually cut 
down in their allowance, till, when the teams are in full 
training and during the games, they are total abstainers 
and non-smokers. During all the years the Olympic Games 
have existed (in their modern form) the United States Rifle 
and Revolver Teams have, practically, won all the cham- 
pionships. 

Yours, etc., 
WALTER WINANS 

(Member of the United States Rifle and Revolver Teams, 

since 1908). 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Byron was once twitted with the charge that ‘“‘ He 
that drinks beer thinks beer ’’, to which he replied: ‘‘ He 
that drinks water thinks water ” ; and it would be an inte- 
resting subject for enquiry to ascertain if any great 
humorist has been a teetotaler. This question would not 
be so difficult to answer for the moderns. I should expect 
Mr. Bernard Shaw drinks citric acid with his vegetarian 
food; Mr. Chesterton, we know, is not an abstainer. But 
this I affirm, without. fear of contradiction, that, taking the 
British race alone, not one of the great humorists of the 
past was less than a moderate drinker. Who can imagine 
that Shakespeare and his followers, or Addison, Steele, 
Sterne, Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
even Maria Edgeworth and Jane Austen, were anything but 
users of alcoholic drinks in some form and measure, and 
perhaps one or two of them without much measure? Who 
can imagine that their wealth of wit and humour was not 
promoted and increased by the mellowing influence of wine 
and beer? If any opponent of the moderate use of alcohol— 
say Mr. Frank Adkins—sets out to maintain that the world 
would not» have been immeasurably the poorer and sadder 
without the humorous parts of the writings of these great 
ones, he does not know much of human nature and life, 
nor the value in recreation of tired cerebral centres which 
comes from the reading of these and other great masters of 
humour. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
M.D. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REviEew. 
28 November 1916. 

Sir,—Do you not think the abstainer has some of the 
characteristics of the be-tailed fox (be-tail : take the tail from 
about. See the Concise Oxford Dictionary, under ‘‘ be ’’) ? 

Having lost his, he wishes everyone else to be similarly 
curtailed. 

A man said once, ‘‘ I have been an abstainer for twenty 
years, but I claim no merit for it’’. Why should he dream 
that anyone should think he would claim merit for it? 

This one abstains from alcohol, that one from tobacco, 
a third from meat, another lives wholly on nuts and fruit; 
and all alike claim merit; all think all the ills and evils of 
a miserable world are due to the thing cut off; all think 
every one should be even as they are. Is not this the ser- 
mon preached by the fox in the fable? 

And then he gets nerves as well. ‘‘ Suppose my chauffeur, 
who is a temperate man, should get drunk and throw me and 
my babes into the mire. Why did I not employ an 
abstainer ? 

Of course it is notorious that any moderate drinker may 
at any moment turn drunkard, run amok, and paint the 
town red; but after all the most total abstainer is subject 
to some of the frailties of other men, and the worst sinner 
is a perverted saint. 

And why keep your fears in a closed case? There is more 
than one servant who may betray you. Have you not heard 
of smoker’s heart and tea-nerves? Smoke sufficient 


cigarettes and you may get blind-smoked. Drink enough 
tea and your every nerve will vibrate like a fiddle string 
1 wonder if the faddy fanatic will ever learn that all things 
in moderation are good, in immoderation bad. 
There is the whole gospel of sane temperance. 
Yours, etc., 
‘* A WINE-BIBBER.”” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw. 
Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster. 
29 November 1916. 

Sir,—The Government has already severely restricted 
the output of beer, with the result that at the present time 
the quantity of barley used as malt in brewing does not 
much exceed a rate of five million quarters a year. Some 
of the newspapers have recently contained flamboyant and 
misleading advertisements dealing with the ‘‘ waste” of 
food material resulting from the manufacture of beer. At 
the present time, unless the Government decide that the 
soldier and the nation generally cannot afford to drink 
their glass of beer, it is to say the least unfair that the 
teetotal and prohibitionist party should attempt to use the 
national crisis to further their peculiar views. So far from 
the Government arriving at any such decision, Mr. Bonar 
Law, on November 14, in answer to a question in the 
House of Commons, plainly said that the Government were 
not prepared to adopt the question of prohibition; and the 
Prime Minister, on November 22, emphasised that view 
by refusing to afford a day for discussion as to whether the 


’ manufacture of alcoholic beverages should continue to be 


permitted. 

Apart from the fact that beer is what your correspondent, 
‘‘Generally Anti-Temperance”’, considers to be ‘‘ largely 
a very agreeable luxury”, it has very considerable food 
value, and can no more be dispensed with than tea, coffee, 
cocoa, aerated drinks, etc., all of which use up large quanti. 
ties of food stuffs or displace tonnage which would other 
wise be occupied by wheat, etc. Other considerations are: 
(1) That beer provides in taxation a sum of over thirty 
millions a year, and (2) that it provides between seven 
and eight hundred thousand tons of brewers’ grains which 
are of great national importance and could not be cut off 
without most seriously disturbing the dairy farm industry. 
As to the feeding value of brewers’ grains, the Board of 
Agriculture puts the ratio higher than the feeding value 
of English barley itself. And there are culms, yeast, and 
other valuable by-products. It is, therefore, altogether un- 
true to speak of the four or five million quarters of barley 
used in the brewing trade as being “‘ waste’, and it is 
surely time that the exercise of a little more common-sense 
was brought to bear. 

Your obedient servant, 
Percy C. Morean. 


SPIRIT OF SERBIA”. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 

Sir,—Surely your reviewer’s acquaintance with the ballad 
poetry of the South Slavs cannot extend far? His remark 
about ‘‘a democratic people preserving through four hu» 
dred years the remembrance of a flawless monarchy” é 
rather amazing. The ballads, it is true, present a wonder 
fully vivid picture of Serb history and the life of the people 
But they show us no ‘ flawless monarchy ”’, but a mass of 
chieftains each one grasping for power, plotting and counter 
plotting, and how between them they tore the country to 
pieces. A Serb noble, as the Kossovo songs tell us, betrayed 
his King to the Turks. The much-sung “ hero”’, Milosh 
Obilich, is famed for having crept in as a spy and stabbed 
the Sultan. Treachery meets us at every hand. The most 
sung of all the heroes, Marko Kralyevitch, seems to have 
gaily accepted Turkish service. We find him, in the songs, 
calling the Sultan his father, and being addressed as the 
Sultan’s ‘‘ dear adopted son”’. He even borrows janisarie 
from the Sultan with which to fight—not a Turk, but 4 
Christian foe. Nor does it appear that he fought for his 
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country at Kossovo, though it is abundantly evident that he 
travelled far in the service of the Sultan and enjoyed fame 
and honour in Turkish service. 

Again, in these heroic ballads, we find the Serbs acoepting 
as ruler—under Turkish suzerainty—the son of the very 
man, Vuk Brankovitch, who had betrayed them at Kossovo, 
and George Brankovitch gives his daughter in marriage to 
the Sultan. 

When the celebrated brigand, Old Novak, leaves his home 
in Smederevo and goes out to seek his fortune he does not 
fly from Turkish oppression, but from the tyranny of 
“ Accursed Helena ’’, George Brankovitch’s wife. It is true 
that it is a quarrel with a Turk that finally makes him turn 
brigand, but we find him later associating, apparently on 
friendly terms, with the Turks, and attacking treacherously 
and finally killing a Greek, whose affianced bride Novak 
seizes for his son Gruitz. Moreover, in the great mass of 
“ haiduk ”’ (brigand) ballads we find as often as not that the 
“ Turk ” with whom these very Christian brigands fight is 
not an Osmanli at all, but a Slav, a brother Serb, in fact, 
who has turned Moslem. 

Brigands of the most cruel and treacherous character are 
sung and praised. They rob not only the caravans of the 
Turks, but those of the ‘‘ Latins ’’, the Catholic tradesmen, 
on their way to the Dalmatian coast. All these things are 
told with minute and life-like detail. Bloodshed and rapine 
we hear enough of. Brides are snatched against their will. 
And on proving unfaithful are torn by wild horses, or slowly 
burnt to death. It is heroic to lie in ambush, fall on an 
unsuspecting foe, cut off his head, and strip him of garments 
and weapons. 

Of such deeds there are any amount. Of ‘‘ flawless 
monarchies ’? we hear nothing. Tsar Lazar is called ‘‘ the 
golden sun of Serbia ’’, but he does nothing to merit the title. 
Before the battle of Kossovo a grey falcon brings him a 
message, which informs him that he must choose between 
an earthly and a heavenly kingdom. He therefore, it would 
appear, prefers to arrange to go to heaven himself and leave 
his country to the Turks. 

Later on, in George Brankovitch’s time, the song explicitly 
tells that when the Hungarians were coming to the aid of 
Serbia, George asked the Hungarian champion, John Hunni- 
ades, ‘‘ If, by God’s will, thou shalt conquer the Sultan, 
what will become of our Faith?’’ And John answered: 
“That he would give them the beautiful Hungarian Faith, 
and they should believe in the Pope of Rome”’. Then Ban 
despot George sent a messenger to the Turkish Sultan, and 
asked what he would do if he beat the Hungarians, and the 
Sultan said : ‘‘ I will build me both a church and a mosque 
side by side. Who wiil bow down, let him go to the mosque ; 
who will cross himself, to the church.’’ And George pre- 
ferred the Turkish to the other Christian Church. Hundreds 
of similar sidelights on history are to be found in the songs. 

If we may judge, indeed, by the very cruel laws made by 
Tsar Stefan Dushan, it is small wonder that the people 
accepted the coming of the Turk with equanimity, for there 
was a very great difference made between the nobles and the 
peasant, and the lot of the Serb peasants under the Turks 
was probably no worse at first than under the Serb noble. 

That the people kept alive this highly interesting set of 
songs and tales is to be rejoiced over by the archzologist and 
historian. But it is idle to pretend that an education in 
bloodshed and treachery can have had aught but a disas- 
trous effect on the people themselves. 

I am, Sir, 
A BaLiaD STUDENT OF Many YEARS. 


LORD ROBERTS’S FIELD.GLASSES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
18 December 1916. 

Sir,—Soon after the outbreak of the war, my father, Lord 
Roberts, asked the public to lend their glasses for the use 
of the Army. After two years I think your readers may be 
glad to have some particulars of the result of his request. 
Upwards of 26,000 glasses have been received, without 
reckoning those which, in pursuance of my father’s sugges- 


tion, have been collected in Australia, the Malay States, and 
elsewhere, and issued forthwith to the local forces on their 
way to the seat of war. The instruments sent comprise 
every type, and have been classified and issued according to 
tive needs of different units. Particularly useful have been 
the fine prismatic glasses sent, which have been allocated to 
artillery and machine-gun units, according to their power; 
large mounted telescopes for batteries, deer-stalking tele- 
scopes for gunners and snipers, and good old-fashioned non- 
prismatic racing glasses for detection of the nationality of 
aircraft, locating saipers, signalling by disc, collecting 
wounded and musketry instruction. 

I am indeed grateful for the way in which my father’s 
appeal has been met. British people all over the world have 
given their best, recognising that, in spite of the fact that 
their glasses are on loan and that the organisativn for their 
return has been arranged, the chances of loss are many, and 
that they may never get their glasses back. When I think 
of the enormous numbers of good glasses sent it may seem 
ungracious to ask for more, but the demand is still great. 
I am told that at watering places and on race-courses ‘and 
elsewhere large numbers of glasses are still to be seen in 
private hands, and to the owners of these I would once more 
appeal. I should add that we have been entrusted by the 
Ministry of Munitions with the purchase of individual glasses 
from those who cannot afford to lend them, and that the 
address for sending glasses for either purpose is the same. 
Every good glass (except opera-glasses) and every telescope 
(except toys) is wanted for the service of the country. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERTS. 

Address for sending :—The Manager of Lady Roberts's 
Field Glass Fund, National Service League, 72, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
18 December 1916. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to ask your readers, when decid- 
ing upon the direction which their charitable Christmas 
and New Year gifts shall take, to bear in mind the special 
requirements of the National Institute for the Blind in regard 
to the preparation and printing of books in the Braille type, 
which are of particular use and interest to the soldiers and 
sailors who have lost their sight in the war, and at the same 
time of value to the general blind reading public. Your 
space nowadays is so limited that I will not enlarge upon 
the subject further than to say that the Braille books pro- 
duced by the National Institute for the Blind must, on 
account of their bulk, the expensive processes involved— 
rendered doubly, or in some cases trebly, more expensive by 
the increase in cost of the materials—and the low price at 
which they are sold, be produced at a very considerable loss. 

I hope that many of your readers will be led by these few 
lines to send a contribution in aid of this department of our 


work. 
Yours faithfully, 


ARTHUR Pearson, 
President, National Institute for the Blind, 226, Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 
Chairman, Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Com- 
mittee. 


REPENTANCE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

\ Middle Temple, December 1916. 

Sir,—I suppose that I may count myself fortunate in mot 
having hitherto incurred through my letter on ‘‘ Repentance 
and Hope” anything worse than your correspondent 
K. L.’s charge of scurrility and Mr. Chamier’s suggestion 
of heresy. 

The former of these two gentlemen asserts that my sug- 
gestion as to the Church being under a cloud owing to the 


war is not true, but offers no rebutting evidence. It was 
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scarcely to be expected that the facts I adverted to in sup- 
port of my view should appeal to obdurate orthodoxy, with 
its inveterate inability to understand the signs of the times. 
If K. L. likes to adopt the attitude of the ostrich, it is no 
affair of mine; but perhaps he will be more inclined to listen 
to the words of a “ professed Christian’ and ‘* Church- 
man” in the person of Mr. Chamier, who informs us that, 
owing to the too inveterate indulgence of the shepherds in 
beatific visions, the sheep have developed such a danger- 
ously vagrant disposition as to have forgotten the ad- 
measurements of both the straight way and the narrow 
gate, to the great amazement, apparently, of the aforesaid 
somnolent shepherds ! 

Kk. L. further professes to have discovered various pana- 
ceas for the present woes in the shape of ‘‘ Free Will”’, 
‘*God’s guidance ’’, and His laws’’. As to the first of 
these, 1 refer him to his brother Christian, Calvin, with 
whom he may debate this thorny subject, and offer as my 
contribution to the conference the following text :—‘* For 
whom He did foreknow, He also did predestinate ”’. 

As to ‘* God’s guidance ”’ and ‘‘ His laws ”’, I submit that 
these, as guides to conduct, are apt, when divorced from 
Reason and Humanity, to prove, in the light of past and 
present events, but sgnes fatui. The perpetrators of the 
Spanish and German: Furies—Philip II. of Spain and Wil- 
helm II. of Prussia—claimed, and claim, to be acting in 
strict accordance with both, and, what is more, their claims 
were, and are, acquiesced in by large sections of mankind, 
and those, too, Christian. 

Far be it from me, as Mr. Chamier suggests, to attempt 
to instruct Christian bishops in their duty : I am content to 
leave that to Mr. Athelstan Riley and the E.C.U. 

I ventured to criticise the movement, misled by its title 
into believing that it was addressed to all and sundry the 
inhabitants of this realm. Now Mr. Chamier has pointed 
out that it is in truth and in fact nothing more than a 
National Church Revival. I recognise my error, into which 
assuredly I should not have fallen had I recollected that, as 
disclosed in the course of recent litigation, one section of 
the Christians of this country refer to the Church of the 
other as ‘‘ Old Mother Damnable ”. 

At the same time, I should point out that the movement, 
if not directly appealing to those outside the fold, yet is 
intended indirectly to influence and interfere with their 
interests. Witness the attacks on Piccadilly, public parks, 
promenades, and plays in the aforesaid sermorm Accord- 
ingly, as a component part of the corpus vile, on which it 
was proposed to experiment, I conceive that 1 was not 
altogether without a locus standi. 

I do not blame Christian teachers for acting according to 
their vows, unless in so doing they indulge in loose thinking 
and calumnious speaking. Since my letter we have been 
again treated to a rather unedifying spectacle. This has 
arisen out of the reference by the Bishop of London to 
“slimy and lecherous plays”, which called forth a letter 
from the Dramatic Sub-Committee of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Playwrights and Composers, asking for 
specific information as to what recent plays he (the Bishop) 
considered deserving of those adjectives. 

The defence put forward strikes one as being about as un- 
satisfactory and unconvincing as could well be imagined. 
The Bishop, in the first place, says that, in speaking as he 
did, he had in his mind certain sketches and parts of revues 
of an objectionable kind which had been produced at music- 
halls and variety theatres, and which, he understood, ranked 
as Stage plays. Then why did he not say so in so many 
words? Why should a preacher in the pulpit, for the sake 
of a telling phrase, sink to the level of, and adopt the plat- 
form tactics of, a party politician? Why not have said then 
what he now writes? Why not have used simple and 


straightforward language, instead of employing a mislead- 
ing term, in a highly artificial and technical manner, and 
one in which, I make bold to say, not one of his hearers 
understood it. 

The Lord Chamberlain, to whom I submit en passant such 
matters may be safely left, apparently has no difficulty, 
when he wants to refer to ‘a tendency towards suggestive- 


ness and impropriety of language, or scantiness of costume, 
in certain classes of performances ”’, in expressing himself in 
appropriate and moderate language. Why should the Lord 
Bishop of London meet with any? 

In the next place, it is suggested that the words “ slimy 
and lecherous plays ”’ referred to certain plays of 1914. It 
is superfluous to point out that this is entirely inconsistent 
with the first plea—viz., that revues and music-halls were 
aimed at, and was, moreover, a somewhat antiquated ground 
of complaint. Should no such suggestion be intended, then 
the reference is entirely superfluous, and may be regarded 
as a distraction of the red-herring variety. Even assuming 
this reference to be in point, its sufficiency to sustain the 
charge would seem highly questionable. At the most it was 
but founded on hearsay evidence—viz., journalistic criticism 
—and that, too, when it was open to the Bishop (an avowed 
patron of the stage) to ascertain the facts for himself. That 
he adopted this evidence, and introduced a deputation to the 
Lord Chamberlain on the strength of it, is no guarantee of its 
truth in face of what came out in connection with the depu- 
tation to the Colonial Secretary, referred to in my former 
letter. 

The proposed amende, too, strikes one as worthy of the 
defence. I wonder how many of those who heard the 
sermon and read the report thereof in the public Press will 
trouble to purchase and read the reprint, or, if they do so, 
will translate ‘‘ lecherous and slimy productions ranking as 
stage plays’? as merely meaning sketches and parts of 
revues of an objectionable character. It is proverbial that, 
if you give a lie half an hour’s start, you have small chance 
of ever catching it up; and half truths are none the less 
deadly and nimble. 

To return to the largely charitable Mr. Chamier, who pro- 
fesses to have discovered in my sixth and thirteenth para- 
graphs that for which he is ready 

‘*To damn me to the bigot’s ready Hell, 

Which answers to all doubts so eloquently well ”’. 

In this occupation, characteristic of Churchmen throughout 
the centuries, he is at perfect liberty to indulge himself, so 
far as I am concerned; but I defy him to make the afore- 
said discovery without at the same time including the Dean 
of Manchester. On his side, however, he has discovered to 
me a fact, the existence of which I have all along shrewdly 
suspected—viz., that the Bishop of London ‘“‘ set on foot 
this Mission’’. A somewhat disconcerting disclosure to 
have to make, when in the same breath you deprecate allu- 
sions to limelight. 

Next he suggests that I am assuming on behalf of the 
nation at large virtues vicariously displayed by its soldiers 
at the front. Again, I defy any fair-minded person to ex- 
tract such a meaning from my words. My view is that the 
whole nation has responded, and is nobly responding, to the 
call for men, money and munitions, and thereby “‘ bringing 
forth works for repentance ’’, a view which I endeavoured 
to express in language which I venture to think is, to say 
the least of it, as unambiguous as that employed by the 
Bishop of London—viz., ‘‘ torrents of sweat, tears, and 
blood ’’. Wherein, let me explain—with apologies to 
readers of average intelligence—that ‘‘ sweat ’’ stands for 
munition and other workers at home; ‘tears ’’ for the 
parents, relatives, and friends of the fallen; and ‘‘ blood” 
for the actual fighting men. ; 

Finally, Mr. Chamier, sacrificing all sense of moderation 
to the perfecting of a swelling period, levels, on the strength 
of a mere postal address, a senseless and gratuitous sneer at 
the religion of a whole Society! My sole comment shall be 
this: That I congratulate the Bishop of London at once on 
so perfect a partisan and so promising a pupil! ’ 

I would merely cdnclude, Sir, by saying that I believe 
that the true ‘* National Mission ” is being preached to-day 
at the front, not in accents but actions of flame. 

Yours, etc., 


XUM 
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REVIEWS. 
THE TRADITIONS OF CHRISTMAS. 


“Old Christmas.” By Washington Irving. Illustrated 
by Frank Dadd. Putnam. 7s. 6d. net. 

NCE more Christmas comes round with much, 
O indeed, of its ancient glory diminished, but still 
for the wise full of fine old traditions and those rural 
delights which belong to the very heart of England. 
This is the season of old friends and homely enjoy- 
ments; and no old friend is more welcome than 
Washington Irving, whose classic evocations of the 
past lie before us in a comely volume, due to 
the house with which he was long and pleasantly asso- 
ciated in America. An American the picturer in the 
happiest of English of old Christmas—that may seem 
odd; but Washington Irving was an unusual sort of 
American. In his own country his work was some- 
what submerged in the course of years by the literature 
of transcendentalism and reform; but in these islands 
his repute has been steady and unimpaired. He had 
the good fortune to win the friendship of Walter Scott, 
that great and golden-hearted master of romance who 
found so much time to assist the struggling author, 
and Scott’s influence did much to launch him on his 
And, after 
all, he was essentially English, not American. The 
ease and grace of his style came from a study of the 
English essayists of the eighteenth century, and 
particularly Addison. That style—how few smart 
epigrams there are in the ‘‘ Spectator ’’ !—is the very 
thing for the homely season of Christmas. The dis- 
tortions of epigrammatists and the tortured cleverness 
of the modern essayist are not yet needed, we hope, to 
bolster up the season. It is not necessary to prove 
that the really holy thing about Christmas is a turkey, 
a foreign bird which does not belong to the Christmas 
of old tradition. 

In some ways Irving was teasingly Addisonian; for 
instance, Master Simon, ‘‘a tight, brisk little man, 
with the air of an arrant old bachelor ’’, is too obvious 
a reflection of Will Wimble, but the fruit,of his 
researches in the British Museum goes with unpedantic 
ease into his text. The coachman of old days is long 
gone, with his broad, full face, his huge roll of 
knowingly knotted handkerchief about his neck, his 
bright-coloured waistcoat, and his air of great con- 
sequence and consideration; but mistletoe is still hung 
up, and the wounded soldier from Waterloo of the text 
has to-day as brave and charming a representative, 
equally favoured by those whose bright eyes rain 
influence. Washington Irving’s old Squire comes 
from Queen’s College, Oxford, so that he is able to 
introduce the Boar’s Head song. His parson preaches 
mightily against the Puritans, who nearly did away 
with Christmas by proclamation of Parliament. 

‘‘He forgot that nearly two centuries had elapsed 
since the fiery persecution of poor mince-pie through- 
out the land.’’ And he did not remember, perhaps, for 
his long discourse, that the mince-pie is not only 
perfectly orthodox, but even in its very shape, as wise 
John Selden tells us, a representation of the sacred 
“‘cratch ’’ which the Wise Men came so far to see. 
The gaieties of the occasion include the ‘‘ dance and 
hoodman blind ” of which Tennyson speaks. The old 
squire ‘‘ was very particular ’’, says his son, ‘‘ that we 
should play the old English games according to 
their original form’’. But he did not, apparently, 
know of a traditional ‘Christmas drama. There was a 
burlesque imitation of an antique masque, carried out 
by an Oxonian and a young officer. Forty years after 
Irving was laid in Sleepy Hollow the present critic saw 
a primitive play still being performed in the country at 


Christmas by rustic mummers in a text carefully pre- 


served by tradition, and innocent of the elaborations of 


| modern scenery and stage effect. The dresses were 
| mostly tassels of coloured paper over corduroy; the 


floor was the stone of one of those big halls which 
recall spacious days. 

The licence of the Christmas season goes back, of 
course, far beyond its Christmas associations. The 
Lord of Misrule ordained his fun before the coming of 
the monks. It is the period of the Roman 
‘* Saturnalia ’’, and Horace, when he wants some home 
truths from his slave, tells him to use the liberty of 
December. In Roman times a day was set apart for 
the children, whose natural right to mirth remains a 
precious thing to-day. Seneca, that balancing humbug 
of a philosopher, explains to a young friend that it is 
advisable to be festive, but not to be drunk. Civilisa- 
tion should not need so obvious a maxim, though at 
Christmas it is celebrating what the Romans called 
‘‘natalis invicti solis’’, the birthday of the un- 
conquered sun which will shine again for seed-time and 
harvest. In these days of larger and wiser belief we 
can gladly recognise that Christianity adapted for its 
purpose the best things in Paganism. We can see our 
first ancestors pausing with the pause of Nature, and, 
content with their hard-won store, gathering round the 
fire, giving Mother Earth hard knocks in the uncouth 
dance and admiring the work of that first artist, 
regarded as a weakling till his talents were known, 
whose animals, a triumph of vigour and realism, are 
still pictured in primeval caves. 

The beautiful story of the Christ-child is laid in 
pastoral scenes, befitting happily the best and simplest 
of English life no less than its Oriental associations, 
recalling that English country which has been redis- 
covered by many a soldier abroad as his comfort in the 
trenches. Let the cynic prate; let him make havoc 
with hearty old holiday customs; let him despise “*‘ the 
gossip knot huddled round the hearth’’, with its 
legendary jokes and oft-told Christmas tales. He can 
no more destroy the spirit of Christmas than he can 
destroy the spirit of the English people. Life without 
a festival, as the wise old Greek said, is like a long 
road without an inn. In this ancient feast some will 
be missing who might have been with us in happier 
times. But they are with us in spirit: 


‘* How shine the days, the years that lead 
The wanderer to his life-long goal, 
If but he knows himself indeed ~~. 
One with his friend in heart and soul! 
‘* Nor to the West nor to the East, 
Like those Wise Men of old, he turns; 
For worshipping he wants no priest : 
The star within his bosom burns.”’ 


AN OLD-TIME MINISTER. 


‘* Parliamentary Reminiscences and Reflections, 1868 to 
1885." By the Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton. 
London: John Murray. 1916. 10s. 6d. net. 

he book is disappointing: at least, it baulked 

our expectations. When a man has lived so 
long near the rose—for twenty-two years Lord George 

Hamilton was a Minister—we expect from his 

Reminiscences one of three things, if not all three 

combined: vivid history, personal memories of the 

great men with whom he has lived, or the ripe philo- 
sophy of experience. We are sorry to say that we 
find too little of these things in the volume before us. 

The historical chapters are a languid réchauffé of 

events which are, perhaps, too near for historical treat- 

ment, but which need not be (as they are) dull. The 
author does not even keep to his period, but rambles 
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on to 1892 in his admiration of W. H. Smith, and then 
wanders back (without a word of warning) to 1874. 
Of personal anecdotes or intimate descriptions of Lord 
George Hamilton’s colleagues—Disraeli, Northcote, 
Hardy, Beach, Salisbury, Churchill—there are none, 
unless the incident of Disraeli’s teeth falling out in the 
middle of a speech can be called an anecdote. Lord 
George even contrives to spoil one of Disraeli’s best 
known passages on Beresford Hope, of whom, of 
course, he did not speak as ‘‘the exponent of 
Batavian grace’’. Disraeli’s sarcasm was, ‘‘ There is 
a Batavian grace about his exhibition which takes the 
sting out of what he has said’’. The book is 
tantalising because, glancing at the Contents and the 
headlines of the pages, we seem to be in for something 
good and are always cheated. Thus, Chapter I. in the 
Contents says, ‘‘ Dinner at Disraeli’s ’’ ; but on turning 
eagerly to p. 12 we only learn that Disraeli gave a 
dinner to some of the successful candidates in 1868, at 
which everybody (except the host) talked too much and 
too loud. The one good story in the book has nothing 
to do with Parliamentary reminiscences. It is that of 
Archbishop Trench, who lived in perpetual terror of a 
stroke. Sitting next the Duchess of Abercorn at 
dinner he exclaimed, ‘‘ It has come at last ’’. ‘‘ What 
has come?’’ asked the Duchess. ‘‘I am paralysed. 
I have been pinching my leg for the last ten minutes 
and I cannot feel any sensation.’’ ‘‘ Excuse me, your 
grace, but it is my leg that you have been pinching.”’ 

The really valuable chapter in the book is the last 
but one, in which Lord George Hamilton tells us of 
his doings at the Admiralty as First Lord. He found 
the Department in chaos, which until two years ago 
was the chronic condition of the War Office and the 
Admiralty. Unfinished ships, umarmoured ships, a 
theoretical Chief Constructor, and a Treasury which 
merely cut down total sums—these were some of the 
difficulties which confronted the new First Lord, who 
envisaged them with courage and energy. He got rid 
of the Chief Constructor, brought back White from 
Armstrong’s and reinstated him, appointed two new 
Sea Lords, and came to close grips with the Treasury 
over financial control. It seems incredible to-day that 
in the ’eighties the money for naval guns and munitions 
was included in the War Office Estimates; and as the 
Army could never get enough for its own necessities, it 
is not surprising that it was slow in passing on funds 
to the Navy. Lord George Hamilton exposes 
effectively the absurdity and arrogance of Treasury 
control, which, without knowing anything about the 
guns or ships, simply says, ‘‘ You must cut down your 
estimates by £10,000!’’ We have changed all that 
long ago, but largely in consequence of Lord George 
Hamilton’s reforms between 1885 and 1892. It is 
melancholy to think that Gladstone and Randolph 
Churchill should have devoted so much of their energy 
and political power to stinting the Army and Navy of 
the necessary funds. The state to which Gladstonian 
Liberalism reduced our national forces at the end of 
last century was proved by the South African War, 
which was waged against a handful of Boer farmers 
without money, guns, or regular troops, and which 
lasted over two years. Luckily Germany was not ready 
with her Navy. 

The final chapter sums up Lord George Hamilton’s 
indictment of the Manchester School of politics. That 
school no longer exists; but it may reappear after the 
war, especially as Nonconformity behind Mr. Lloyd 
George may reassert itself in politics. Laissez-faire 
or Individualism, Free Trade, and Pacifism—the three 
tenets of the Cobdenites—have fallen into discredit, and 
with much that Lord George Hamilton says against 
them we agree. But Lord George betrays some lack 
of the historic sense in not seeing that middle class 
Radicalism had its place and fulfilled a necessary 
function in our national evolution. It took England a 
quarter of a century to recover from the twenty-five 
years’ war with France. From 1840 to 1900 was a 
period of commercial and social expansion, for which 
peace and Free Trade were necessary, and when Lord 
George Hamilton denounces the Cobdenites for their 
attacks upon the land, the Church, and the Army, we 


may remind him that it was under the influence of the 
landed aristocracy and the professional soldiers that 
Germany plunged into the present war. But no one 
will ever again attack the British Army as “‘ a huge 
system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy’’, to 
repeat Bright’s insolent gibe. Nor is it likely, now 
that the importance of agriculture as a national interest 
is recognised, that the old hostility to the landowners 
will be revived. Interesting’ and valuable is Lord 
George Hamilton’s suggestion that the old system of 
Cabinet Government should be abolished. A body of 
twenty politicians, without rules and without records, 
talking anyhow de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, 
has been emphatically condemned by recent events as 
an instrument of Empire. 


THE ROMAN POET OF SCIENCE. 


““T. Lucretius Carus: Of the Nature of Things.” 4A 
Metrical Translation by William Ellery Leonard, 
Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin. 
Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

UCRETIUS, the only poet of science worth 
mentioning, the spiritual father of all the Roman 

poets that came after him to deal with the serious side 
of life, a master of noble pride, a master at once, as 
was said of Pascal, of geometry and passion, is a figure 
who combines with the Greek genius for investigation 
the uncompromising sternness of the Roman mind. 

Indeed, he is more than Roman, because he is a phil- 

sopher. Virgil and Horace were both patriotic, but 

the feeling was modified in the first by a tenderness 
almost Christian, in the other by a perpetual recurrence 
to the gay cynicism of the man of the world.” Both 
had their Augustus behind them, the patron who was 
master of the world; and both are under some of the 
suspicion of writing to order, though Horace at least 
fought at Philippi and had his upbringing in youth 
among a colony of veterans. Lucretius has a patron, 
Memmius, but a patron who is told to listen; he has 
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s” f pertinent to-day, not least the praise of the simple 
. i hich we saw the other day by chance in a 
eonard, diary : of will—and to have all 
attributes virile strength—you need 
oonsia, “Quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
Divitie grandes homini sunt vivere parce 
Aequo animo; neque enim est penuria parvi’’. 
is the Professor responsible for the version bef 
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‘* Insatiabiliter deflevimus zternumque.”’ 


In that and many another supreme line Lucretius has 
put unforgettably the fate of men. We do not wonder 
that the other day a man in the trenches found in his 
great music the best representation of the voice of the 
guns. But Lucretius is capable of tenderness, too, 
which shines the brighter for its context. Gray, the 
most learned of English poets, born on a December 
day two hundred years ago, found in the Third Book 
of Lucretius his inspiration for the lines in the 
Elegy : 
‘*‘ No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 


Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share ’’. | 


There are dull passages in Lucretius; could we SUPER QUALITY 


expect less in a poem of over 7,000 lines dealing with 

the speculations of science? But the proportion of 

high poetry in this long and practical treatise is large, CIGARETTES 

and Lucretius has, at his best, that narrative power 

which is a rare literary gift. His work is a monument yl tg 

that no fashion can supersede and no modern can Fine Old Virginia 

really render. Such a collocation of syllables as C Tip Ovals 


“Anthony Trollope’’ or ‘‘ Timothy Healy’’ runs 
trippingly off the tongue, an unconscious rendering of 


the end of a hexameter, but the metre itself will not do 
in English, Our language has neither enough 
spondees nor at present a sufficiently nice discrimina- 
tion of quantities. Something else must then be 
devised in its place, and the American Professor has 
chosen blank verse. Before we proceed to give an 
example of his rendering longer than that already 
quoted, we must refer to two details typical of modern 
American scholarship. Its exponents have a style of 
their own in their prose, and they have, it would 
appear, a strong objection to English scholarship. 
Lucretius to the English world means Munro, whose 
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masterly prose translation and commentary, founded on 
the work of Lachmann, have long received the tribute 
of an international reputation. Munro is recognised in 
France as authoritative, a critic whose verdict is worthy 
of all respect, even if one disagrees from it. Either 
Munro’s edition or that of Mr. Cyril Bailey, in the 
well-known collection of Oxford classical texts, would 
be the natural text for an English-speaking writer to 
follow. What does the American Professor choose? 
His Latin text is that of Carlo Guissani, of which he 
says: 

‘* The Latinist should find no difficulty, however, in 
comparing the English with the Latin text of other 
editors, as Munro, Bailey, and Merrill, even though 
the Italian scholar modifies the familiar sequence of 
some paragraphs and lines ’’. 

Further on we read: ‘‘ The English, in its attempt to 
render the exact ideas in their details and in their 
relationships with the various arguments, is obligated, 
in the first. instance, to Guissani’s exhaustive, subtle, 
and well-pondered Italian commentary (including its 
citations from practically all preceding Lucretian 
scholars) ’’. 

As to these statements, we remark that in this 
country, at least, Munro and Bailey are the standard 
authorities on Lucretius, that variations of text are 
annoying to the critic who wishes to follow a trans- 
lator in the original, and that, even if we wished to 
procure Guissani’s commentary, we should have some 
difficulty in doing so. The ordinary scholar has no 
secure mastery of Italian, and he really cannot be 
expected to go beyond Munro. In the final revision, 
the author ‘‘ incorporated a few very apposite turns 
of expression ’’ from the prose of Munro and Bailey, 
after discovering ‘‘ with mingled pleasure and 
chagrin’’ that he had duplicated an exact word or 
phrase of theirs. Where the chagrin comes in we 
cannot see, for we should not expect to improve every- 
where on the wording of first-rate scholars. But we 
have a further surprise: Prof. Leonard thinks that in 


the matter of accuracy of meaning verse is preferable | 


to prose, though we should have thought it notorious 
that verse has a much more restricted vocabulary than 
prose. In Munro and Bailey ‘‘the very absence of 
imaginative fervour ruins the effect—the movement, 
the élan—of the ideas as ideas because ruining their 
effect as poetry ’’. 

The short passage we have quoted above in the Latin 
of Lucretius and the English of Prof. Leonard will 
show what liberties the latter allows himself. It does 
not reproduce the epigrammatic quality of the second 
line, and it adds a gratuitous ‘‘ as I guess ’’ to the 
third. 

The two opening lines of the poem, we are told, were 
taken out of a personal letter from Prof. F. B. 
Gummere. They render ‘‘Aeneadum Genetrix”’ 
‘* Mother of Rome’’. But Prof. Gummere or Prof. 
Leonard might be aware that one John Dryden trans- 
lated these same two words ‘‘ Parent of Rome ”’ in his 
version from Lucretius. These versions are in the 
heroic couplet, which we think a more satisfactory 
substitute for the hexameter than blank verse, unless 
such verse is in the hands of a poet and master, of 
metre. A poet, as Dryden points out, a translator of 
Lucretius should be, and we must, after copious 
experience, consider most modern blank verse as little 
more than a meritorious failure. For one thing, the 
metrical diversions essential for the reduction of 
monotony are not obvious to the crass modern ear, 
even when they are attempted. Prof. Leonard’s ear 
is not so fine as some. ‘‘ Cast out the geese’’, said 
Tennyson, confronted with a row of hissing ‘‘s’s’”’. 
Yet when we open this new rendering we light on the 
line : 

‘* This craving ’tis that’s Venus unto us”’, 
and on another page we find the locution ‘‘ Right 
here’’, which is, we believe, good American, but 
hardly natural English. Inversions are freely used, 


and sometimes help to emphasise a point; but at other 
times they seem idle, as in: 
‘Thereafter force of iron 
And copper discovered was ’’. 


| 
| 


Whether the occasional rhymés we discover are Casual 
or intended we cannot say. As a fair specimen of th 
Professor’s style we give the account of the rise o 
music among men. We note that it is a great mistake 
not to give the number of the first and last ling 
translated at the top of the page. The occasiongj 
headings supplied are not sufficient to make reference 
easy. Wise translators in verse, like Mr. Whitelay 
in his Sophocles, give every ten lines at the side. Her 
is Book V., lines 1379 to 1396, with the omission of 
two lines rejected by the texts of Lachmann, Munro, 
and Bailey before us as out of place. 


** But by the mouth 
To imitate the liquid notes of birds 
Was earlier far ’mongst men than power to make, 
By measured song, melodious verse, and give 
Delight to ears. And whistlings of the wind 
Athrough the hollows of the reeds first taught 
The peasantry to blow into the stalks 
Of hollow hemlock-herb. Then bit by bit 
They learned sweet plainings, such as pipe outpours, 
Beaten by finger-tips of singing men, 
When heard through unpathed groves and _ forest 

deeps, 

And woodsy meadows, through the untrod haunts 
Of shepherd folk and spots divinely still. 


These tunes would soothe and glad the minds ¢ 
mortals 

When sated with food—for songs are welcome then, 

And often lounging with friends on the soft grass 

Beside a river of water, underneath 

A big tree’s branches, merrily they’d refresh 

Their frames, with no vast outlay—most of all 

If the weather was smiling and the times of year 

Were painting the green of the grass around with 
flowers.”’ 


This passage has merits and defects. The first 
attempts at song among men would hardly bk 
‘* melodious ’’, though it is a lovely word. Lucretius 
calls them ‘‘ levia’’, ‘‘smooth’’, which is different. 
His alliterations, on the other hand, have been pre 
served. Why is ‘‘around’’ added in the last line? 
It is not in the Latin text, and seems otiose. 

We have read Prof. Leonard’s version carefully in 
all sorts of passages and noticed with pleasure 
felicities of language here and there. But he has not 
convinced us that blank verse is the best way out of a 
difficulty. We must repeat that we prefer the heroic 
couplet in spite of the bondage imposed by rhyme. 
Dryden has chosen, as he admits, specially effective 
passages for his renderings from four of the Books, 
but he has done enough to show that his metre has the 
massive strength nearest—longo intervallo, indeed—to 
the hexameter, and the pleasure of apt rhyme woull 
carry the reader over the details of arid scientific 
discussion. We will not quote from his renderings, 
but from that of an English scholar of to-day 
Book III., 824-854: 

‘* So Death is naught to us, dust in the scale, 

For Life is finite. Let the Truth prevail, 

And as long, long ago we felt no harm, 

When Rome and Carthage clashed in war’s alarm, 

When ’neath the cope of Heaven the tumult rose, 

When universal horror slew repose, 

And in the balance hung, by sea and land, 

At hazard of the sword, the world’s command, 

So, too, when we are not; when the divorce 

Comes, and the whole, compact of fleshly force 

And spirit is shattered, naught can touch us more; 

We shall not be; our life of sense is o’er, 

Tho’ sky, earth, ocean clash in harsh uproar.”’ 


With such proud courage could the Roman, 
uncheered by the revelation of a future life, meet the 
cataclysm of war. The burdens of life of which the 
Professor speaks in his Preface are less heavy, we 
think, in Wisconsin at the moment than in Oxford of 
Cambridge or the home of many an English scholar; 
but we can agree with his final sentiment that 
‘Lucretius is indeed a Voice for these supreme 
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NOW READY. A new and important book, ‘* THE 
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THE 


SATURDAY 


time, and from intellectual and spiritual starvation, has probably never 

been so keenly felt before, alike by soldiers on active service and by civilian 
workers at home; and there was never a greater need than that which exists 
to-day to revise and correct views and impressions got by hasty and desultory 
reading during the week. 


It is the particular field and the duty of a weekly Review to aid the public in 
these directions. This is the constant aim of the SATURDAY REvrew; and that 
it meets with wide approval is shown by the spontaneous remarks made from time 
to time in its Correspondence Columns. 


Tim desire for a relief once in the week from the crushing materialism of the 


“The vigour and ability which make your paper a 
inspiration to every loyal Englishman who reads it.”—10 June 1916. 

“ Sir William Robertson Nicoll often reminds his readers of a Golden 
Age that it [the Saturpay Review] had, but in my time it has never been 
so good as it is now.”—10 June 1916. 

“* Your paper is always a joy to me, and its fair statement of the events a perpetual 
consolation in these days of exaggeration and pessimism.”—11 March 1916. 


“There is no paper which has stood throughout the war more consistently than 
the SATURDAY REvIEw for clear thinking, genuine patriotism and sound morality.” — 
8 April 1916. 


“ Without flattery, the Sarurpay Review has a wide outlook and is ready to 
think over new ideas on their merits.” —4 March 1916. 


“ As an old reader of many years’ standing of the SatuRDAY Review may I be 
allowed to say that I have seldom read a more admirable number. . . .”—19 February 
1916, 


“It would be hard indeed to find more lucid and instructive articles on the war 
than those of ‘ Vieille Moustache.’”—15 January 1916. 


“* May I take leave to say how much we here in the club of this station [Taunggyi) 
look forward week by week to Vieille Moustache’s ‘Appreciation.’ It seems to me 
almost the one sane and reasonable criticism of the war. . . .”-—15 July 1916. 


“I read the ‘ Morning Post’ every day and the SaturDAY REVIEW every week— 
which except aman do faithfully, he cannot call himself educated, . . .”,—11 December 
1915. 


“ The one decent bit of literature in the Mess.’’—13 November 1915. 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY 


Yearly Subscription : United Kingdom, £1 8s. 2d. 

Abroad, fi 108. 4d. An Edition is 

published each week in time for the Foreign and 
Colonial Mails. 


10 King St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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| Rapidly Extending Influence is that its pre- 
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| It covers in a bright, crisp and easily found 

manner every important happening. 

Readers of the “Pali Mall Gazette” 
can rest assured that they are missing nothing 
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Final Edition every evening. 
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‘*is in itself an achievement.”—The Times. és. net. 
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‘* The finest war letters I have read. They will be immortal.”’ 
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‘* A readable, sensible, and experienced discourse on house- 
“work and household management, full of useful directions 
“and suggestions.""—Scotsman. 5s. net. 


NEARLY READY. 


THE INDUSTRIAL OUTLOOK 


By Various Writers. Edited by H. SANDERSON FURNISS. 
A book for all interested in social problems. 3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


A Fall List of Announcements will be sent post free on ap- 
plication tothe Publishers at 111 St. Martin's Lane, London 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
Excellent modern buildings with Carpentry and Engineering 
Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees moderate and inclusive. 
Scholarships in March.—Apply to the Headmaster. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB "’ Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
By direction of the Right Hon. Lord Alington. 
THE HOXTON ESTATE. 
One mile from the Bank of England, just north of Old Street and 
the City Road, and literally in the centre of London. Nearly 
130 ACRES, 
including about 2,500 Houses 
and Shops, 
35 Public-Houses, 
A Drill Hall, 3 Chapels, 
4 Post Offices, 
Wharves, Factories and Warehouses, 
Building Sites, &c. 

The Estate was built chiefly between 1820 and 1860, and the 
bulk consists of small houses. 

Thirteen miles of Street Frontages, including portions of Old 
Street, Shepherdess Walk, East Road, and New North Road, and 
about three-quarters of a mile frontage to the Regent’s Canal 
and Wenlock Basin. Several large blocks of houses adjoining 
Mildmay Park Station. There is an income, mostly in 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS, 
now amounting to about 
per annum, 
with many early reversions. 
To be offered as a whole or in lots, by Auction, in 

April next, 
In the Estate Auction Room, 20, Hanover Square, by Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars, with plans and 
conditions of sale, are in preparation and may shortly be obtained 
from the Solicitors, Messrs. NICHOLL, MANISTY & CO., 1, 
Howard Street, Strand, W.C.; Land Agents, Messrs. VIGERS 
&CO., 4, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. ; or at the Offices of 
the Auctioneers, 20, Hanover Square, W., and 100, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


signed. 


THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
With 20 Plates in colour. Crown 4to. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian 
artists and authors, translated into English, 
and by well-known English writers. The 
volume suggests the whole range of Russian 
Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex 
subject of Russia and the Russians. All 
profits arising from the book will be devoted 
to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 
* MACMILLAN AND CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


ARTHUR LOVELL’S 
| WORKS 


ARS VIVENDI (The Book of Vigorous Life) 6th Edition, 2/- net. 
DEEP BREATHING 3rd Edition, 1/6 ., 
CONCENTRATION 4th Edition, 2/- ., 
MEDITATION (The Book of Ciear Thinking) 5i- ., 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, B.C, 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


HE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, London Insti- 
tution, Finsbury Circus, E.C., will be OPENED on 

18th JANUARY, 1917. Courses will be held in the Principal 
Languages of the Near, Middle and Far East, and of Africa. 


Courses will also be given on Oriental Religion and Customs. 


Intending Students are invited to apply at once to the under- 
i E. DENISON ROSS, Director. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Books in Great Demand 


A FAIRY TALE FOR GROWN-UPS. 


UTINAM. 
A Glimmering of Goddesses. 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. With 7 Charming Illus- 
ery in colour by Glyn Philpot, A.R.A. Crown 8vo. 
net. 
. “*Mr, Glyn Philpot, a brilliant artist, who, if we are not mistaken, is 
making wes first appearance—at all events in his maturer years—as an illus- 
trator.” —Westminst. tt 


A MICHEL SEVIER BOOK. 


THE HUMAN 
TRAGEDY. 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


With 16 Illustrations in colour by MICHEL SEVIER. 
Crown 4to. 10/6 net. 


A Written by a Frenchman 
Triple + Illustrated by a Russian 
Entente\| Translated and Published by Englishmen. 


** Mr. Sevier has a verv distinctive and original style—original at any rate 
in the sphere of book illustration, for his artistic method has not been un- 
familiar of late years on the stage. These exquisite plates are marked by 
poetic imagination, expressing itself by very simple means; while the 
colouring has the richness of some old illuminated missal.''—Sketch ; 

**Michel Sevier’s eoloured illustrations in their naive austerity realize 
with much effect the ironic medievalism of this masterpiece by Anatole 
Times. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


PENCRAFT. 
A Plea for the Older Ways. 


Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


Brilliant and provocative.""—Observer. 

“Mr. Watson says a hundred wise things."'"—Manchester Guardian. 

** His main thesis is strongly urged.’ —Saturday Review. 

is to be read and re-read." —The New Age. 

** Eloquent and muscular prose .. . the most interesting thing he has 
done for years.""—New Statesman. 

** A very instructive and often profound piece of reasoned criticism.”’— 
Morning: Post. 

“The most important piece of literary criticism that has appeared in 
England during the present century.""—Westminster Gasette. 


RETROGRESSION, and other 


Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


A thoroughly conscientious artist.'’"— Manchester Guardian. 
“‘ As lapidary of the ‘ jewelled aphorism ' he is still unrivalled.""- West- 
minster Gazette. 
“One would like to qu-te . 
k.”—Daily \ ews. 
A notable treasure-trove.''—Morning Post. 


STARS AND FISHES. 


_ Poems by GEORGE ROSTREVOR. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING 
TO MARIA. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


With Illustrations by ‘‘ FISH.’’ Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. 


** The more humour of this kind we get, the better for us all. Mrs. Lane 
deserves s hearty and unanimous vote of thanks.""—Morning Post. 


THE WONDERFUL 
YEAR. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
A New Novel. Crown 8vo. 6/-. Second Edition. 


. something from almost every page in the 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 


Macmillan’s New Books 
SEA WARFARE 


containing “The Fringes of the Fleet.) 
“ Tales of ‘ The Trade,’” and 
“* Destroyers at Jutland.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


In Far North-East Siberia, 

By I. W. SHKLOVSKY ("‘Dioneo"’). Translated by 

L. EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Illustn. 
tions. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tue Dairy Grapuic.—" This fascinating volume . . . The book is not 


merely delightful reading, but an important addition to our ethnologicd 
knowledge.” 


Benoit Castain. sy marcet prévost, 
Translated by ARTHUR C. RICHMOND. Crown 800 
2s. net. 


Tue Pact Matt Gazette.—"' We have here a piece of French war fiction 
which, if it boasts no eriginality of theme, commands the warmest admin 
tiom for its atmosphere and finish. . . . It has all the refinement of tragic 
beauty with which such an episode can be endowed. And in its executioa 
there is a depth and serenity of art truly notable in the r ding en 
vironment of war."’ 


I Sometimes Think : Essays for 


Young People. sy Pacer, 
Author of ‘‘I Wonder,’’ ‘‘ Essays for Boys and Girls," 
etc. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Highways and Byways in 


With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extn 
crown 8vo. With gilt top. 6s. net. 

[Highways and Byways Series. 


A Defence of Classical Educa: 


tion. By R. W. LIVINGSTONE, Fellow ani 
Assistant-Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crows 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Morninc Post.—* Mr. Livingstone, who is as ‘live’ a teacher # 
you will find at either of the ancient Universities, defends classics, as4 
means of mind-training, in a book which is moderate and discriminating 
and full of the sanity that is a characteristic of the true Oxford. . . . Itis 
Mr. Livingstone's sense of the importance of scientific method in scholarship, 
history, philosophy, &c., which makes his book invaluable." 


AMY LOWELL’S NEW POEMS. 
Men, Women and Ghosts. » 


AMY LOWELL, Author of ‘‘ Sword Blades and Poppy 
Seed,’’ &c. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Social Life in England, 
1750-1850. by F. j. FOAKES-JACKSON, D.D. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The World as_ Imagination 
(Series I). By EDWARD DOUGLAS 
FAWCETT. 8vo. 15s. net. 

*,* This work is an ‘‘experiment’’ in philosophical reconstruc 
tion rendered timely by the Great War, the riddles propounded 


by which have to be answered, not only in the field of practic®, 
but, inevitably, also on the level of thought. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON.| 
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